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PRELIMINARY NOTE 

VaKIHAMihira's name standi fust among those of astrono- 
mers and astrologers, not only for India but of the world. He 
wrote at a period when considerable advance had already been 
made in both subjects and their treatment had been fused to- 
gether. He easily excelled his predecessors in the range and 
the depth of his knowledge and in his intuition which is 
marvellous. In a respect that even a superficial reader might 
recognize he towers over all Indian astrologers and that is his 
mastery of Sanskrit versification, combined with genuine poeti- 
cal fire. The Byhalsamhili, his tnagnun opus, reads like a 
mahi-kavya. He uses many forms of versification and docs 
so with deftness and skill. It has usually b«cn supposed that 
in breaking from the tradition of writers on technical subjects 
of employing only the simplest and the commonest form of 
verse, namely the anuftup, VarShamihira's aim was merely 
to display his mastery of poetical forms. But a poet’s power 
is not gauged merely by the number of verse-forms over which 
he shows his mastery. The greatness of Valmlki and Vj-Jsa 
is not measured by it. nor even of the great classical poets 
like Kalidlsa. VarShamihira's purpose — for he must have 
had one, was. as will be seen later on, quite another. 

The combination of poetry and science is rare and 
excellence in both in a single author rarer still. VarShamihira 
combined eminence in both respects to such an unusual degree 
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that tradition included him in the nine gems of the court of 
the fabulous VikramSditya. 

Among the works of Varihamibira the Bjhaljitaka has 
been the most popular and widely used. Indian astronomy has 
three traditional divisions— Gaifita, Samhitd and Hard. 
Varahamihira professed to treat of the last two in the Brhat- 
samhitl and Byhaljdlaka but he incidentally brought in the 
necessary amount of ganita into the books. His Pafcasid- 
dhdnta, which is more directly mathematical, is both critical 
and constructive. It may be regarded ns designed to establish 
his adhihdra (authority) to add a new exposition to a science to 
which sages had made their contribution. The ByhatsamhUd 
and the Brhatjdtaka arc more expository than critical. Their 
aim is to expound and not to review the knowledge that had 
accumulated. They are redeemed not only by their convenient 
size and comprehensive range but also by their remarkable 
compactness. He who masters the two works needs no other 
work to equip him for a command of both. 

Brhat-jdtaka, as its name implies, claims like the Brhal- 
samhitd to mark a great advance in volume as well as quality 
over earlier treatises on S'amhitd and Hord. Hord is usually 
divided into jitaka, prasna, muhurta and nimitta. While 
the aim implicit in its title makes the first of the four divisions 
the sole subject of the Brhatjdtaka, it will be found that it 
contains much useful matter on the other three divisions also. 
In an age in which valuable knowledge was conserved and 
transmitted with care on the ground that, if imparted to un- 
worthy meo, science will either perish through their mental 
incapacity or be misused by their lack of moral elevation, the 
only safe form of instruction was oral. A book held a sub- 
ordinate position in teaching and in the diffusion of know- 
ledge. An inspired teacher would count his disciples by the 
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hundred and each of them will wield in his turn an influence 
as wide. The ideas of a great teacher will be broadcast by 
his school through the ages with an effectiveness which no 
book could excel. We see today and have seen for over a 
century the calamitous effects of the passing of the command 
of scientific knowledge into the hands of unscraplous men. 
Science has descended to be the handmaiden of cruelty and 
destruction. The simplification of scientific knowledge in a 
form that would make it so easy ‘ that he who runs may read ' 
and its exposition in book-form puls a premium on such 
knowledge strengthening the hands of those who act against 
the interests of humanity. Not so, with knowledge carefully 
safeguarded, like a secret lore, from the profanation of inept or 
vicious study. The Indian guru selected his disciple after 
years of exacting trial and even when he discharged the duty 
imposed on him to impart to his disciples all that he kr.ew, 
he did so orally. If the founder of a school wrote a book he 
protected it from misuse by making its full comprehension 
possible only to the few pupils to whom its contents had been 
orally propounded by the preceptor. Sometimes a great teacher 
looked ahead to an influence which would last beyond his 
pupils. Then he composed a book in which much meaning is 
hidden that can be revealed only by a commentary furnishing 
the key to authentic traditional interpretation. 

It is the aim of Indian commentators to convey this 
knowledge. But a time comes when the composition of a 
commentary on a classic comes to be regarded as a passport 
to academic distinction, much as a doctoral theses is today. 
The new type of commentator may have glimmerings ol tradi- 
tional interpretation but ha does not always possess it. 

Brhal-jataka has been commented on over and over 
again. Among its commentaries three are justly the most 
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famous. These are the vivaranas of Bhattotpala, Govinda 
Somayiji and Rudra. Bha«otpaIa*s great reputation is 
built almost entirely upon his generous quotations from previ- 
ous writers. His insight into the original is inferior to those 
of the other two. The difference between him and Govinda 
Somayiji might be explained by the analogus difference that 
exists among Smrti commentators between an Aparirka and 
a VijUoeavara. The weakness of Bhattotpala is that he 
does not dive beneath the word (vabda) of his original and 
has no perception of the hidden import of content and form. 

Govinda’s commentary' deals only with the first ten 
chapters of the Brhatj&taka and is therefore known as Dos'J- 
dhy&yl. But it cannot be regarded as a torso because Varflha- 
mihra himself completed all that he wished to say, that was 
relevant, in these ten chapters. Rudra’s Vivaratta is superior 
to the works of the other two. He is able to see an inner 
meaning which even the author of the DafAdhy&yl missed. 
He alone, of the three, seems to have derived the maximum 
benefit form traditional interpretation. In spite of the descrip- 
tion implicit in its title, the great jdtaka , the Hord % to give its 
familiar name, i$ an extraordinarily compact work. In 384 
verses VarShamibra has compressed in this classic the entire 
science of J&taka. Its popularity is due to it. Any one 
can get up the whole of the Brhat-jdtaka by heart in a few 
weeks, even if he has only a glimmering of an understanding 
of its content He who quotes Variharaibira and has tlje 
ylokas of Varihamihira at his finger’s ends can always pass 
for a Daivajfia. 

Varahamihira’s purpose was different. Compactness he 
aimed at. If reads have stones every' ten feet to mark distance 
their value is little to the traveller. Mile-stones arc 
spaced well apart. A yloka marks a milestone in the 
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exposition of n gfotra. He who advances through the Hord 
Siitra has apparently traversed only a distance covered 
by 384 of these marks. 1 

Curiously, for so shore a treatise, the number of verse 
forms usued Is unusually large. Why were they so used ? 
The chapter relating to Gacara phalam (ch. 104) in Brhat- 
samhitd gives the clue to Snd the hidden treasure. Variha- 
mihira has a device peculiarly his. The verse-form is a pointer 
to some inner meaning. To give an example : whenever he uses 
the Pufpiidgri I there is a rdja-yoga concealed in the sloka. 
This aspect was practically overlooked by all the com- 
mentators. 1 was fortunate in making an approach to the 
study of the Nora in the light of this principle and my 
interpretation, as attempted in the present commentary, is 
the result. 

My attention to the secret so carefully hidden was drawn 
by the study of the Rdmdyana. It is well-known that in the 
horoscope of S'ri RSmacandra as given in the R&mSyara, 
which the divine Vilmiki composed under the direct inspira- 
tion of the Creator so as to disclose the past, present and the 
future, exactly as they occurred, there is an astrological puzzle. 
The hero is described as born when there was a conjuction of 
Navami and Puitarvasu in the solar month of Mesa. This 
suggested a miracle because of its mathematical impossibility. 



* Virlhamthira hoi given lb* points rotating to the twelve Zodiacal sigs t 
alona In 20 ylo»ai and the plaoen in IP rfo*sa. Coceeqtently the stmt 
Of Astrology which ta a comb: notion of both it given in 1 23 X 19 or) 533 s'lotas 
In 23 ehopteta. Thus the number of versee tc»y be given as 130. In the 
26th curler the coateoti ore given in 5 itoku end that the camber of veruu 
com is to 3 S3, which U Indicated by the wort (383) tn the 2nd r/o*n of 
the 4r*t chapter. Another rlaia In prelie c! Sac Is added »t tbe end whl;h 
makes tbe total snmbcs 3S> which H Indicated by Vorthomihiro by the weed 
5 had seta in vetec In 7th chapter. The last riata which doei net toltiy 
belcog to Brlhatiatnlia. if included make* tbe number 3B5. Thus the cumbers 
of v ernes can be skid to be 383, 333. 354 or 383 The very 6rst verm tn Sards 
ImhUita or SardUa as tbe author call* it, may be slid to Indicate 583. 
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Even if we take the last point in Punarvasu and the first in 
Navami, the position of the Sun will be in the 28th degree of 
Miriam, and it will not be in Me jam {Mesam gate piisani). 
Scholars cut the gordian knot by suggesting that Valmlki 
tripped here. It is incredible that he who gave so elaborate a 
horoscope should have aimed only at a publication of his 
ignorance of astronomy. To suggest that the divine Vilmiki, 
writing under inspiration, could do so is an outrage on 
Indian belief as well as a libel on the eminence of the author 
of the Adikdvya. 

Acting on these hypotheses, I tried to probe the related 
»loka in the Brhatjalaka and struck upon the solution. 
Ucca, svocca and Paranoica arc different though allied. The 
svocca of the Sun begins at the 28th degree of Mlnom. My 
further studies were stimulated by this discovery and in the 
course of my reading the vast literature of Jyotisa, I recognized 
nothing that was irrelevant and whose presence could not be 
traced and found hidden in the Byhatj&iaka . The purpose of 
the commentary, now presented, is chiefly to submit interpreta- 
tions based upon this study. 

That I have been impelled to undertake the work and 
complete is due to the inspiration and sustained pressure of 
my former teacher ffrl Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, under whom I read in the Training College at 
Trivandrum and under whose influence I have come ever since. 

My obligation is very heavy to the Director of the Adyar 
Library for furnishing the Forum through the Brahmavidyd. 

Quilon, A. N. Srinivasa-Raghava Aiyahgak 

25th Jan. 1943 
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3W0: Ogjff »SJ: I 

afr'£lS8TS3afo aqtf^:5TRnR^T: II ” 

^STSSlR?: q^t-l 5Tl«q. I g*«<raifq 

H'Wf^Tiqi ff? ^TT? — 

q$M 

s^qpwi^R^ qj^f: ?n^ i 
5t^T<wm?i«NqqW gjrmRTHf 

wq snogs 11 r ii 

fft | g? Sgft: q^ffgft: fSTTflff^ft: ^ “ *S*S 

f^roT: qgffl3:^*iftgi: 3^iqifqzg: ” 



aWR^] RRR: nmwrwiro: 

sreUf&ii HTdTftMnS: | W SS5 

WR: — 



4 fllWOI 3 ^3 R ^Tp^lfcHId^ 



sfri i nraw^s aT^^mirwui?: aiRiwa: «iu- 

I RTRFRR: stfrffcn | ®H 

RITfl^5J*to ?fflf^«rRRTf5RRl« RTTRfft tfj&R 

pn *lWTRjft R ?fcl Rdjffafl. I ^fiTJra: — R^RIT 
^* - 'fc!*i*4d I SpRd&R qSRi^lW^cRI'jW-lR RgR^: Wfifa- 
WIR$: 13 ff% | FTHTWI aR*ra*HT g waraiT I m — 



?fd I 

tfa fl^r 



351Idrc»lfa foORT ■d'i'i^l^ I 
31 qWTRHHRiai Rid: || ’ 

$Rf°i qfa ^swi 

\' A >} ^ II 



(g«>) wre-tfoi qwqffi — r^« sft i nsroafifoai m 
ssiw:, cnrf^tinngtBrt^rflaijijoi aqniiit? 

qd Slfem-. I da: qwtdpi * ffifl-Wl I Wdfeg dHTlfa: | 
aft gal sfo «*i ms: i win ggq'raroeqsrwa aimf^i i 

Rfl5— 



1 asiidTCnfci fa*j>5i ■sgqfqnfts i 
3?i qsnifdaqisi Rid: wf%*ici n ' 



?fa l anartfa | 

Fiiwrarc: II \\ n 



Hd^RI jita- 




srnfarsii-CT: 








5?nR^n^TR>j n n 

nTn *ft<n ^i^iniiRm i 
mh smfaprora 'ntf^foiT i a: n 11 



(«<») *r^Rfaraiftfo i wp i^nsr 
flvjwigi i araifi wsarc wfi — i anrowia 
qaura ^wrafaa^aqfctl fnwra^nrcfc} it i airsiift* 
i 3rca%?TJi^ i jrawiafarawtaw ir*«i 
I 4lfr)W'il^ 131: I ®W 31, '■>TR^- 

^iTfl »r^^fotF*n«?3W*tara. i «ri*ftfa«?t i *ra 
«l«TqVfa^ •T^TTRIRt fef^r, 5T 3 *lSnfrfa^WT: I $1 
^ zmm ii^raTR% wqft V5m*nd an«:, *n*i*unft% 
wVr *Psf3wr& 3iA rft RW'ftfcsratf wr. i for ***- 
*n«fmi sft *r.*ni>nrci »mra#rfirfa ffefa: 

<fifl: | tKS:WfaFTftfa #1: 1?: I ftwwif 

^tfci i fli*TWTfl<fiT foRra\ nrouPwi^ i 

wta:wi fwfoRta w.m nwfti^n arcwfcfoira «F*fSra: \ 
w#*— “mi w^fowii siraiTi siwraTO %f?r i 

; nfo ^ira g i' ^rafost i 
JiiwuflfoN ii " 

15 m ?R3]M] <ft»n 

l <ra TxRi^wfe • 7 { i , ffiHf $i*rcifoi msfawT scpp^i 




q<hWl 'sj Wi: WMMR: \c* 

if Brnfait iK&vmti g at «rat ii vui 
l TT'H f^'IWT g i K% t Kl I 
«rwW t w*ns?n mnu: iwro: wn: II «° II 

qT | ‘ TTO& 

w i ssw ?ra «fi ii 3w *ira:— nft HRifn- 
I ifH anTOftwft fl»nfa$f9R^^RflRW^ Wt ^Tfl:, 
»iw£ W *ft »: I « ^BRSig 

snfip^^feifasn a$*i*u<Jnrcnta 11 ^vs, \c n 

(g°) to* ftsqqfe— *rarc*»raft i 

*1«raiWWqfrwrit*0T q;&*q , *WF*TOSTCq£3 V, TOfcjqiB- 

Ww5wrf«i qffl qw^qjj | qqi f\?3rfo: <m <RTStaT | V.*Ff% 
?%^qi tofiBi: i Kirasgoi *fta |fa i q*g 'ficrcrciqqfl 
ifraw airai^ci fasfa b w*w ?<3^ i wwici 
ai *ftaWa « «ira: | b %;P-i5ifeq^Rl nqffl il \c II 

(««) #* foimfa— Hl^fl^lfoWlfalT I BURT 
3J3RT B%RT BRfRR, qi^JT q^5i an'JvqT^H 

i *fa g?i5^: i I '^arfl^iT 

iiim<Wi^wi q^jq^r^ar b M btr bwpctrw* i w. 
to q^feqft rsRNifl qtaum^iaft brs^I l ran:, 
*ronftfaftfir ?w: n n, v° ii 

(go) <Ffi%5ifo*rorfli*fa fasi^fa — qi^rqi^nfafa i nj^qi- 

*tai BHRi BPR^B: pb wtot: l H&mm: m«ww|iJi am) | 







it wim fqTTtraqiqq:: i 
wfapn q foqiqRJTq*qqqlwn II K? II 
snfaqi ^ *qrt q s?itc?t s'Pttht: l 

3?foqqTqT sq^q^t \\ tfR II 

q^qqt wifaiqt qfqTqf q^qaaqt i 
#iqi: q^%f«nwi qsa*qi ftfrn: **pn: n n 



l>n It MM I- M M M M>. « 1* 1 

§q?qi ftqqn qt^fiT fprq^qi qqt qqT 11 vv II 
fcpqt: q qftpjqi ^ i 

wwqmi 3 *nq^ qsnq^qqm n n 

■m q 5 «jt I 

s#5irqt q q^qrai *w- ii ^ h 



n^cl wira: | ifjiqqi 
ftiiRqawihiin: i qmW. qan: i aqliiSRl wri ntaifl «m?: I 
II \*, t «° II 

(*o) areif^R:— ^q;qif?«T: « WT^qT^qi flq- 
qs^roq n^fW: *qe: i 3<qa)?qq *reiqt qq^qq- 

*m: i '<wqqq q «n«<qiqqq qqiqrcT^qqnffoTqqreq- 
wfiwHq ii «*-»v ii 



wrpqwi f5«qftl— iTRqiq j(fe | q: SR) RlSR! 
qiqqi: sq^qra: i qqgqi'^pi.—'qq qqiafaq 




imm. 's] sum: unwaia: 

wf^iTt 11 w n 

^rwt s$Tftai*fa f^ro: *r 3 swift I 

II vc II 

s^ifl(*$« fsm ^ i 

wrift m* <w ii n 



X6% 



ififl nftaiaft «t sq?jjR?: i « ^ fcifa* *sfa i jftajitfnTsq 
IP *)- 1 ’ 1 ^ »q«n«i?qft*Toiqfe— qrofoanfafa i *mf\- 

VraRfi«WRissq»floTn5ii qqiqyqrei: | ns^VrajJiiaiflifrsqin- 
imsXi^^rI ^?sr33fiigq^ii^ i capitals! c^ro: i «iiai^ ?<?x- 
i q^aqanft^r. | qswi ft'fR’wjawi: | 

qiairqsw^'mriB^ i qi-rRi fiiarcwft l 3qsi$qwwwhrai: I 
flf=?wn fiwnqsn\ i ^/SFFqigqjrafSpii: q^ wi aq^iai: | 

flHTfq totftwtfm l s g awa ww l 9H wn: i «5ri?i! yn- 
q«irai: i a H'ittfMiffi: l shErru ftfefii: qsjjaisi?* i qfe 
%&IWT SHiq^TORcRT «9qaiJ15q?qR?WI Wlfal || — «V || 



(?») a^jraftRiA - ■flsrffatfl, sfasraft $\ 



TO: | 3RM N^iWUftR^falfl PlSTO ftl’i'J I f*RIS: 9 § 
q^qa i 9 $fft q«9*n'qq»Tq^: i I ftqift. 



ifPWw^wft, fq^rqi fliq’sqiftr qcrv^i hither nqfq 

qqq^fa, 3«ri was^wwwf sra 
«ft sqta tfft 9^?: i {qqrf^qff^Tui f fl sw ft R^uri 
9Ri«iqRre{*Rl*^9 s§?nft<Fft: 9991 qi^T 11 «j|^«j— 

1 sfstfrewi: w« ‘*JHqq«f9R^q^q<n ; 







\*A 



^ fcn MhWWWll i 
3FTf*TRR?W55 sn’Tt II *?° II 

f f'.«;M'i ^URl^sl'-inh^ I 

sgfci ww sf? fMtaf^nr^T: 11 M n 




sagna.; awsin w) ?ra nra^ I f?'i* igtia i 
^wnflTfT^: I ?1 Qira^m II ra^J ja: 3n*SR<J|- 

*H[f%: I f3?ws§^ I 93 fkf^ t PTt^TT3t aif^gat- 
snaafaftsiis, nftwiftitafo fara't, ?ii: 11 

^WIW^H, — Js l*r l ta %f9 I ^wraw sgmf^fci ag^larasM- 
fll&I: I 3RV5ia*^, g. 3R5rg 

irfelikwian^f^aig «fjf^-^ ; atdirafi iisii^ifrg 
^ 1 T 1 f^a 5 SI^OT H^ffR' 4 : || f’MIW ffa %~ 4 % 

ftiarfi; 11 vvs — m 11 

(g°) a^ra syoRi — afenfirciiftfa 1 a: wn s?tn afi- 
Praifl a**fteFiraT rasifl twwfii a ^fcua: 1 
‘ ssT?q feai$ as a nafa a ir'jnfe?raw^a if? jqt^i aara a?i 
<Fira f^^ra ’ ?fe i fo-qm s^'ift— afeifeaKfela— a?ra 
afif«fai<Ji a: wtt feiqjip.qiuii q?rain^ a fafiia- 
ptc: 1 wijaicga,^— * ga ^ g a*ira*aft 051 ««raa fa«i*ra 
fl?i from: ; *n gaiaw aaragatfi 11 q 4 to $3 swalfgan. 1’ 
ffa 1 agca tfiiaRi — ars^aarfffa I a^ifijiirvjinis »§?i 
fsPraa 1 «e afai aifeaaiftai: info: 1 sasamaai afci a 
ir! ; aawaaiaifa aaratew: 1 areasl fefti 1 
ai?5gqara fowwa. 1 *rawiTKWJi*aa??*}g ?a*g 

aaiftfa: 1 a^Hi^cafn^sa.; as fern? a^rafn^yrai- 







jpw: • 






mm W toratomiratoi II ^ li 
3R»n$: ^faffifa w*: i 

»TT ^qm- PTTfqiqt %r^l% II *\\ II 

qsto qqtn q ^tti^ tt^t mi i 
qzm H qre^m n hs ii 



qi5— i i f^nwi awg *q‘Q I 

ilwwfrlft «*3 «^P» WRflft 11 Bva— M || 

(?o) Wato:- ^TWlfjWiqfq^ I 
orator ^iflrwrafe«m«jqreflgi5iRi to ifia*n*qqt- 
to? \ «*q q«? *rto qgtotojj %i 
^ i natonstoi to i qqrsqqrg- 

sng^igfqar^qwRi ^Fit qi itonqfri: , aisrsprai- 
toft: ns nnfawifc*n ton ftPnwnfioft TOg^iqw- 
?S3Hqft*qto°fl to, «5fafo§*q*n& to 3^7* B«- 
sOcH^sitotenferr nr satoi: wra i sfa ftiwsnfiig 
ma: mi-, sstog g ^Rito? to? u ^ » 



(g <0 «5^qRi— =Rrarto | 5qRnqwnaft«n«- 

n^inq^lsTWR qfts»q qs*j qt-q s^jfh s«;<ni wfg'fqjWqnfrtfi 
«towto: q? foffcn ssiiTdn: n? to: ar 

s?OT?in i nr nto qi ft$ar wwiWfe to ||«\^, sail 



(a?o) an? qisqa, — q^anftra i % *a<i: g&i fq?ai 

ai to 5nantoto wifor, qatoM: ; & wt: qsai: i 








qrfM ^lalrt,^ I 

m ^ i^#n H\m n W\ n 
hM* hi sfa qqi a ^thT <qff*r qm: i 
H HHifiT qq *fr% ifjkf^rqq ii ii 
firHq^ii^q q q?^fq? f%: i 




‘ m «i « 1 ?w«n?Ri?i-qqi qqq. i iz q H s^i«fri 
'fiforcq: i ^3 qi^s *fta ai^g^qq fft qfaqi i 

33 arasuft^q ssqsrsqiq aid:' usaftfci i 
3iq«q-. — flag *q?g ^uny £$$;??<$$;, fiftgnzwqqto- 
qq^snai^ tin qTsqarcTsrafqfq n 3?%%q— qi^na i 
aRiifa ' ^t qfcPFqqqT- ! ^qwrflmHr qi«fi;q4ta q^4- 
atfta i aaisqt qyarft aifei q^s^flft qiaraT: ‘ gft »-i: ’ 
?pjq i'frfq qpifqqTqr^Ps^q sq'toraias^i*? i fraip 

*$S sfq^iRWfppS ?pHi^qr*qf^3i^ffe^flaifaat*qq 
sfqsqiRifHioiqiqT wi sfWia^icqrci&iTiftft i asq^i 
a^fa q^qj <13,4^1 q^iW^'-qifaqr 1 sgqsisqn; 

' m 5Tra: ’ s-am ftwrn. 1 fejiora ’ swrfon ^tfq w 
f*qq«: | ST %ift fl^ai W 351 <R fqqfTraigqaft 
qfsreHi qqrnqq&s;qr OTTife, b g qg wt ?%qr 
*rai: i awwftfqftqfl^ jlft% sfa i ara gsr^q 
aiiftfci q^^dirtM^fii q*. q g #$ sisq qi sra qgi- 
sraaiaq q’wifa<qw<ra: qgtfift q*q^ i q atpi aa jf$ 




i %*rei5«ra ‘ q*«j qaraq- ' 







nWTO, v9] 



mfe^frJTT: ll Hvs n 
^Wstptt q^qj 3 frm: 1 




flcferf: || I TO«tPh( rffeR , StASR'II'I , 

f^35g%«i!: tosw£, Mtarai ™- 

fa$|WIV '4tiSfflft 3 %: || HV — 1| 



(go) area sawfa — i£f*pfi r 'i i a c%i 

arsif?<ffl 3 fca <ajfc?i, ^ i?ai: ran: 1 seVi aid qraaq 1 

a 1 3i*3 1 syafd — ai?rftfd 1 33T ayaif&i sifr?r 

grafts (Vgj--* ®^W 1 aw qs^ 1 gan^ai c^g? | 
ftsw v*m\ a ^fgi: as *ro: 1 ai<n g* 
»fld l » s<isq?jg: 1 awis^ipjgpntflp 

f^tai woefi: 11 \9 — \\- 11 

(^ o) ^ flfggfCTtg^TcgWI HTfll^R ffPJT sfajfgipj- 
ra§g'3?i i ft ?rc*Ja gv^if^t : ^f'l5itcg^ c >J! s^gfri — •wdfdiri l 
3M19KK3, W?t, flgt‘lkig?«n5^RH ; 

sSF^ WW cT3! i<Hdl S'-'WdT ; 

ai5<rai swra:, airaai 3g=n ; arat ai^ri 

ri^aisawraa ?wifa, arai ^ Miiglgq^ifciit: 

m : ; qrsg^iRui: ‘gT'wrar, ^gwRq: 
nar3a aga: 1 aifli aiffiai g t^fogisg^inro^igy^, <ng 
areganfrait ssa&i. %ggnfc>it saiwra??n g *m.-, ang 
ft^iii w it} 1 a?w- 

w=t w faro RftfgPwr m ^afci— q^rai fafil 1 




U* wltaww: [auRi- 

II II 

#bwt S^: RiHrawnfaiRTC ng i 



s^3Rif^3$rcrafa3T$: i famt S33i3i3; i R 353 ; 
«nft— 4 WNTO*T: vni: gfesTO ‘ WIT: WWfH TOT: ' 
Wm^RT H{ 4 qvTO 4 )<NI« 4 tg 44 lRMWlft 

fqrn^li 3 TO%%T *131 ' ff3 1T33$lfttf]?;i3F Rist 3 333 

erainwwiwita hri? OTtfinnRw3 *§aw Rial ; w«- 

<HWfaW s^Ttn:’ ff3 3jp33333 3 ftl3flW «N:, 331 
‘ RIBJpl SSlftl »pfl3 ’ |?3W 3^Tl33 ifSRTClTS- 

aiefl ’ ?R3 3333 | 3g ftW33?331 3331^3 R33WT53<3Ri 
RS’Ri WM ?cTO SIT? — 333 fafaftfa I ?? 39*31- 

*ww«i| 3 ^: wrifllwrai ; sw ns^srenfart: ?pra- 

33fa?R3*3, ftf# *$3W 3I3TR1 3*313; 3333, 

‘31353 =315 ft §3 f ?ft i^praprit: 

flT{3T35Rc3*3, ‘ Hft313WF3I^ ' 5*33*31flft$3 ftt3T=t 31*1*3 
3 «T3RR<Tg33 ftfa: 1 TOT: 3«lffll«13 ’ ?frt 33333 I 
fttf|33 S^T3 ‘STOff 31: ft: ’ ?ft ft3W3 flft 
fafaftfa 533 I 33 3^^3333313135331333 f*TRT% OTRlfft 
3gc3Wi ; I? 3T333nR133I53<3fqq3 3T3R3ral 3*31- 

3ft ftf*lffl*3 ISI33RT? — I g*ft:, S? 

3T5% W I r^'Il3l3R133T35l?3t: 5331353133^33! Rlfll 3-3T3 , 
<Pm 33TT333 3133*3, 3rf?TCT3T3 tfrfift?i3!3 335*33333*1. 
3^3531, 31 Rf73^3I 33^1*33: I 3331: 33*1*3 f3t3i3I33 




itoh: wraiwnq: 



nwro. ••s] tor: 

Wi ^W^TOI 3fI^RT 3«q rf&ti II ^ 



m 



^Rf g^o^Mle.H: ^5R: I <lRfMKI?Toi RRT — 1 2TO- 

’ ffa | 4 sHH- 

’ ?ftf whiiWr RTH^Wfpnftn^: ‘ fTFH?- 

’sii^bn s’aar: ’ ffa Pif-Kwi q^iftq'ran 'WifircFft 

arfararc ffo rag- 

^ ‘ apaifwftRRg ' fra «ra*$ qffctor, 

^ 1 qftofcwi fcrcqfa^TOarf&Tft fanwwrafafci: 

^ 11 -«v»— || 

(g<>) (t-iilalrt 1 4*1 a4t: flsjfa«iwi 

SqriSWlfl-'t SEW I ^ 31^1 qiWW ^ R(«*q Rffe- 
^raiRrqMH; *m ^ <?lq%rc4 act qgfoggiWMWw m 1 
qatqi g ara\ Rrafo:— qw am qura^ awrwcwra, w> 
$$&&& flFWTfqfafo I qnwftRl | ‘ qai^qiCTfRfl ’ f^R 
pqTOiil^qcqRSfqRKni^ flSl 53^ ftfel, vmmm | 
a^l: HIHlfaW qftg'PR l c5'l<‘)'f^iRi?W:R | feRiqft- 
w^teflorgsi Rgroft: — 

4 fefwFsnarat Gm: <nfii& aft I 
aa qian «* qial qfUfaAfil jR^ || » 

?fa II -*«-V- 1| 



(«o) n^i^gi 
Rrc^u?, aiRi qraj^nf^g wrg gs^^rnjq'praflferaTg 
%sgR9Tg snRts *Wi mmwi 







U<7 




mil ^ ft^WRTTi: I 
fa#FTl?U$5 ?TT II II 

fl*FJt: *n 1 

nwrc S?t ^ JT^ht IJ^HI '•ftdlfe.’TiT II || 



^rafcqi ?roarc ^ft3*n? — ^ i q&r.- 

^*«i^«hWK l *wrsif 4h«MM*t*ft«in: l 3r§ qie*qi 

ft»fTC$»re{ira!: 13 Wl: 'UUTW 31511: I 71 iqfeoT 5lfMt 

fl«i« wtfftri: i ftfwnfaqmRwinrtfigq N<wwift:, $i5- 
ftft 5t^: i s fan?:, «w ^rs^ri ^‘ipiiq^iyr 
«nf^9 Mt-<W5ini «5ft l tfipfr tffrftftft i 
ara «te*iw 'liMRuHwf^ Tnssftq ^ 55i?fTfi ^ra«-. 
SRWUTCftft WTCWlft 51 5l4: ; JT*$S *lftTC*3 5§3 ?ft | 
»raft * ftnppjftinft^ * fft foflftsi?i*m?5iqre 5?^, 551 

sft 1 JTrarcw ^ qipsq. ’ eft sftwnffcfiw eft asrseri: i 

nm S5i 5 ^fq : i ft*R«r 5i5R«3ift;3i*5Rraift5r afat- 
*U5lftft HI5: I 53515*31355751 »MW1: 51^51 5ftlW19lft 
ftafoqftWT <HS5OT131?jifelS5^^Tfe 55 ft I wh S*3 l: 
«3<rqg 53^5 ^^n^^i^rawgq 735f*37iq. 1 q^r sji 
sfq TTRfa qeiM^WrtlfW-l^dHli '$'ftf5?51: *^3751 13511: 
iraqft eft itwtoi ssrisn ^ftaaii: i rqqqwnssqni- 
915^51 aiTq^ujjBI | *J^5I WlftSl ; <5*51 17^51- 
siftfan foiiftww<Mi *=&n, 5 3 qyjflmrfmi qfr- 










vs] 



f^T ^^p^Tssfft;: i 

^^Tnffasrenreffl'nr >fmq: 33: 11 ^ \\ 
*n*Nt ?rmf^TT ^ T^tra spnfajr: 1 
^nfa^rai ^ >ptf ^r*r m - 11 M 11 






fai: 1 3RwVftfM3ftqRRi ftq« faw m 

I 3R qt^R, »T5^aiSSf^:, ^RJ-WIg^ 

^ q«qifq: ^{q«!^:, iraT^ gfa siq: 1 iwwii 
qaqiuft f^5l *tpif wnp-ft jflRi:, &*<* 3ifd$l 
*ntf= «*nfon ritft:, * 3 ^ ^f&n sn*t: s?p3 *ftfaftfa 
«wt tffoi: 1 arc qi^rfa^qw^ 1 gicW?^ ? nsrare- 

3|iR! ^53^1, 3^1(3 • 3I3TI SRTTfl: 5 

?3jift.3T mw* wnonwij qwstoi sgoi 5 
3^3 I 3>n q*tf q« 0 l =3 ftPraiJ!: *33 sfcT 

«iif3i i ayqfla'Si 3 !Z$t<rt swn$ i ^pifq^^TqtfMffl i 
^TflTCF^Ioi 3TW3 ItF?— 

4 ^ift ^ *3%fofaiR3: i 

grofagsnflft iftawi^ *fa: n 

2R13iqiTR 3lfa W.k I ’ 

^ I df&St'JISI — 

4 qi^feqft 3 WTT flrflqi SSSfqtft f33t || 

araifttf! geftqi ^ 3F3?r m \ 

3 M*TT q««ft 3 g3J $: II ’ 
















%fa i wp& aites*^ 

g53*^?ta*niwiftfft*T aift aqr*nmi: niqraqnitfqRyraFm- 
f^i: i ^troi «cuawita q?*rf^qmra. l ?rai 3 q m ^3 
froq.’ eft 1 rfo ‘artoaranfa 

■q’ J I ‘ iHTlF^ ’ I 3 OTT: R«g- 

dtSPwWl: — 

4 fsrajrfrTJEripjri mgr 

1 qwrtqwt q^qi ■qg^awnPi^ 1 
•nwrai 5 «&jt gm 11 ' 

tonfttft — ftuqfa* 3 $?g$ 1 

nrafoqqf §qrat 3 3 *ta q 11 ’ 

?fci 1 qgmsfqjTqfqqsRf q^iPmi prat ftfoita: 1 
yq i4-i h ifttfST^wwifoT msniRq 1 w«i- 

FF^oiTfq fafaq'.ii: 1 «? 3 :, 

#?: I ^1 ?T 3 1 ^ H^sqr $ 31 : 

qnsMm 5 tot, zdftW raiptfsis^ 

^T5i% mats q^Mwr 

ft? ffcrarot |fqiqji^uqT*n?— $&fci 1 ^ 
«gw^f fraa^^RftfT: $1^ 1 mwn srrst sqm 

q^T: 53 Rj: st sgag-. i t$qra $sr ?faoraTMfaafrT 

l m « 

? p ^ wRw i P t a. 







m 

»n?5qi ^ wra: 1 i 

TO2t ?5q^ I 3TTTI: *T^TR: — 

1. «T?#t 

?. sn«TTnBiqr^raqraft 
3 « q a 55T z 



n*q& i fwi ^ q?qffj — 4 41 'hi swtPi: qjsw’wii si 
feral’ ffg i srgj s? qwpiTgqiiii^wKioMi i 

q«i g ?Rwi'ii«raopr ^Frafe: fe^ra^Ksign- 

133: I q?T q’qrs^rcqa- 

qmsi^q: i Il-V,— II 

(go) a$msi sncfat nm wot wfog nftiarsfft— 
3T&R| i q^sfisajof *rao%— qi^iTfofo | qiqjMi *P5jmw:- 
qsqijqsR’aqfn 31511 : l ?tai ^ ft , &S'fcTi5Twq , ‘ nlait sql g 
3 hW: ’ 5 R 1 1 ‘*Ri flwftsii: q^n- 

«i 3 i ’ 1 iraan. 1 « ft**: qpfa q>re 3 l 1 

r <^iwi'4i: q^aagqiBi «"nfe: 1 irtaflOT qipqqj 'Thrift ^57 
sqiffRi f^qic^iaq gifei 1 Sqflifeg?^7 1 wqif&i: q^frargaq; 
qqiqvsi fcOTgsrowq m: 1 q^qwwwsi f*wt vA ; qqr 
lifafrtzr <nffa>: ; qqi qftwl wi ?fc! 1 *faq: gg: — 

qqi ; w 3i&fir35i gqrftgi ; oqi qfetnraqi 

I w* M ^ififfiaqrai ftftmn: 1 *ra 51551 « 9 i: 1 
<R3WI«$ gw: II -\^—%\- 11 

(?o) 3^>ri qi^wi i^sit wra ?fe qgat sq qtf: — 
3TWt qi^sqi ^ifgRWTg sfa qw*R$q 




^oo 

ft qs qr qr far 
q * *t 5 3 ! ft 

3. ftn HT ^ HT WT ST 3T ?TT 

5 

tf. *jr vjt ;ft ftdftqqT qt qt 

q q *£ g q °i q 

\. A or 'll nr winr 
* ft « 3 « 

st sf sftqr ht «t «t«t 

»4. qT w qT «t qr qT htut 

q?qfsft <35 
c. *n nr *rr qft ftq qr *n %r 
q «r g % q 

q. qr nr ht nr qi *q st st 

q 

? 0 . qi ST ft qf* ST qT RTWI 

q °r *n ft 5i q 

tt. w :ft qi qftft m ft «r 

£ 1 q qr q 

q qT ft qi HT WI «I«T 




teig q ftqaftft i qftTqraqrcq^TqTftft 
prtfts: i ii+tfwi g qmww qT 3 ?q qiq^iqHi 
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xi, 4 
x, 7 

wpi: Pntsraq x, 4 1 

viii, 1 

qfipnfs'rasfWwtei viii, 5 
PTCWlif: IWlWR^Bivii, 1 
ir^Rrw: araq: "nsiii^: vii, 5 

viii, 22 

qrwna sfflWCTtftcfa vii, 17 
•miwyritpar: s*i wreqxi, 53 
«n8wpf pi ?ir p vii, 39 
pro: nwr: ft awroihn vii, 53 
vrotfSrft: ftflRirsr: pfroftP 
x, 16 

pnfWfaft a NK ftp; aftaq xi ,28 
ptstw: iftfpnrra' x, 6 

ir%Pt«4 xftq'TtarosT^flfit vii, 51 
pp*T«=?n<« gnw: viii, 25 

prmfeiup qqdh vii, 18 
priptc vii, 49 

iirrar-riRfliwi^-j vii, 11 

ftftpR qsiosq vii, 37 
qrft^ awpiw^ xi, 48 
PIT ffl*Pt: HIluAsiHRjq vii, 28 
qiaPPI win: PWdlH viii, 44 
pnpi: Piftigwtsil Rrqj3 J 3: xi, 9 
prffc «WT HTO*ftSll J TOi D ft5 vii, 26 

gft a P5t»a3%i!iflr xii, 2 

3 PafPflwflP^^tPPT. xi, 19 



fKt PPrnr: ftrg Piafouq xii, 21 
xi, 39 

a^T firoqfh groft viii, 18 
SRPld 5?ftl%3: 0^h3Pl: xi, 13 
Jr'iflw^lc pwsfwropq ix, 19 
STFpltTt ix, 74 

P»»i«aga«ft'Tff&: ix, 65 
flftftnwiftr i<i% * w rttt ix, 72 
xi, 33 

«W«r|Sfe<Pfi%steR viii, 52 
sj*nq«naT vgproil W xii, 18 
p**tM ph& ®fo 5R xii, 26 
wpInoftT Pfltvnftsl ix, 76 
pgw TWiqqftP: as? xii, 23 
sparoro y'Wilwgjiq. vii, 27 
spJi'PrSffKffl: xi, 23 

afora ^JT*V*r?r viii, 58 
H4^frd4wft«Mq viii, 30 
aFSSi sft'-afl'Jiapn xii, 13 
a^a/iVi awgaspniq ix, 42 

SreTF^RlWl xi, 2 

TCflorR*Win viii, 71 
Mr^fctrqpftwfnrr fatsia frai xi,2 1 
atfiinflipnwiras'iiftflro x, 20 

«!$*& wfiwrar wrai: vii, 36 
srste ft S^rp^l: vii, 47 
H^ W W P HW f. yrasna vii, 35 
sjff$W sfiRnwwTipi vii, 50 
Wft Pftaijq viii, 42 

PR: «ftt PTOTf^lpffHq vii, 2 
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xii, 12 

atwrotff® aa^agwr: xi, 53 
siwniwfasja xi, 42 

firwi •ijwsjiwr ix, 38 



^ii'Xnjpif^Tpi vii, 8 



ftftaawfty&tiaon: viii, 52 
ft usm a mft ix, 30 



aara sja aftftTsR ix, 25 

«raftft*Ta if|*ua: xi, 11 
HPift galtara* *pat*ar: xi, 32 
# *tfaaarn vii, 14 



>nt! Rlftflfft: ix, 10 

URT vii, 13 

a*aPtf f?av} ‘r&na gsfarsj vii, 45 
*w^ a?f?r *raww¥^ viii, 44 
aftarettaq; xii, 6 
‘ viii, 60 
V3: ix, 36 
V ix, 57 
•iWil-11-r.-ti* »rei ix, 60 
w ^‘ an: ix, 58 




Rgruot farina ix, 58 

*r*i *Pa ft*®fr?rsofter: vii, 4 
aiafasat vii, 38 
"Rli wlif: x, 15 
viii, 25 

afa alVMia ?fa JTRflinisr ix, 21 

aamfait vii, 24 

R’T’n Jrarri a awwac ix, 43 
aftaraaea aftafafa’aF* ix, 65 
xii, 9 

MMil-ih-t-Sd aFRSfl^ vii, 43 
RRftftaaiiajpijnTt viii, 54 
>toc twfta-sf'COST: vii, 45 
at«a*»3FraaTsaft axr viii, 59 
gangagarsa 11 ^ ix, 2 
gtpftw e gg&afwaif <n ix, 43 

garaavftaagargari'i'^ ix, 11 

g-aafsai f'j-Tt ai^aa! vii, 36 
g« g’h4fsg' :, l---'^ 1 4 l i vii, 41 

iNrcrar as a1ara?3arq; vii, 6 
ate art vii, 28 



aft siW "ft ■fiflS’friaani ix, 53 
aft s*gw aqasl ix, 32 

a^Raisftafoinfa arsrgaa xi, 7 
vii, 4 
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* : 5*: fta xi, 2 1 

si^r •'w. u '»i5^H x, 39 

g^3e5HFpra %WT7 ix, 7 

ft g ix, 55 
'poftf'ft't ix, 54 

^wt: TfWgife ix, 47 
^aftsl^-n’lR-TtfefTT ix, 4 
4>W- 533= ■4'<i<-.4l%: xi, 8 

5-fiiiHH. xi, 40 



orfTR cruwtnoin vii, 14 
fTWTWi viii, 29 
tfsa g sfirsjjrsiron viii, 46 
wpi viii, 5 

xii, 17 

<ln5«#J fasnpft viii, 53 
viii, 50 
vii, 26 
54 <JRft4Wl viii, 58 
W^TT vii, 54 

viii, 64 
viii, 39 



(I'HSfTTlrt'H^: vii, 31 
«gaf a mgw : i ®srt ix, 66 

diwl$» vii, 29 




4^*4^ xii, 3 

44^ fl*;i o'lftaH: xi, 64 
^rfriiTT xi, 33 

4'rtlt 4W& <1Q N 5flRj4 ■(if^kli- 

aW’fiFTH xii, 39 
4B>4 KW s»gfa *& 4T viii, 62 
4Nt (fat ffcfl vii, 35 

wralsf* fofast xi, 54 

swiwWwiftaiftat xi, 31 
4T4t 4%; xi, 16 
ir*?ofa4ft4l*t | Z^fal viii, 56 
vii, 31 

ft^ft«FW44T5^5: xi, 15 
xi, 32 

3ifenftfl rftK«rffnwtft xi, 55 
! Rtj f<fa *HF‘i^x ( 24 
4Ft*jr *reatsPi ifa{xii, 31 
(gjrg ^rra^fli wtg xi,44 
(ifap**fiNsMt «%4l ix, 6 
fliswrl xii, 24 
ftPwwirffcwjm x, 8 

ftw^H-ir &yg«ft wraiHi ix, 35 

viii, S 

Ml: wn« ftWOTWr xii, 24 
K^aarw xi, 14 
fags «T5;Hg<t&*f5 xii, 15 

feflpffl 44T ix, 55 
ftsrag- ft ftgcr^5ls>EL xii, 1 1 
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; xii, 10 

xii, 20 

sr<pj viii, 32 
fSwsmftn&fll: vii, 3 

ftmrat nRqsratasFW vii, 20 

xii, 30 
o^'zith; ix, 10 
fo^Wfln sirfwijtw viii, 23 
ftvmmyi wt snnit fsataR x, 34 
x, 11 

ftg ftpafe =fl#l viii, 26 
5CwmH'i»K?in xii, 17 
fi?TS ?tMlK*)cl SSIR xii, 8 

fttewis -WHAfiiR] i X| 5 

f\W Viii, 13 

4H*wJ arfs? fagsi'ini viii, 71 
gft S-lSwHFpq xi, 49 
4Wsa gwgftl ftfor^xi,43 

Wr tfswl vii, 44 
^aanftpst n*fft xi, 44 
aifl f wrf l fe ! to ftarc gfgqix, 8 
KfOlf&*afa5?^flWRT^0i xi, 34 
ufNVW SglsJfo'r#: vii, 19 
HfUTCSt T3ftii | fii§^ | i^?ifi7. xi, 37 
»5M5T viii, 12 

ftfin ftfti 4tfirg ftrsjR. 
xi, 13 

*t&> IT’S <’HiR vii, 7 
«*)??*'*i*i3J6ei<A; vii, 5 
®jTirrr: ft tn« vii, 51 



viii, 65 

53WwgAftg<ii3>i viii, 70 



6i*tc«J-D Sift S3 vii, 21 

5ii|^ W'^rflS ix, 52 
iprrawfla^ts rsbr ix, 77 
»K*i flftgfa sAfeg% ix, 39 

sret 9<zn 3<«: eraffc Xftfa x, 42 

flWWflPM: tfwmtftH viii, 10 

BI*=«|iffewfW^ viii, 19 
ww‘4-jr garar: xi, 28 
wftAlfift viii, 28 
ftfi; S&«l«WPi n ft<ar vii, 24 
?f»4ai<*aflft«*iTfc viii, 50 
tfrnffflwoRftg-rfWw viii, 64 
aiWfofafiimfti flMRrak xi, 47 
*RiiftKTS ftft a sfsg sii'flr x, 36 

WTii^lTW) WISWfe*g^*lT 

*> 45 _ 

gear (HA* aa^^ngjiii xi, 50 
sftraes flfcasfijaaTRrfa ix, 36 
ix, 30 



wstt ojaaH««r'3BWR xi, 4 
qgd «f«wf: xi, 24 
(KKpprfti aftfn ftrasr: viii, 31 
*aftR x, 3 
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Hglm’iW'fifcig: <TOPiH. xi, 22 
oifterfacwf'i wig xi, 30 

essril Wflf^ranaTR xi, 51 
flH^g ftfa if^S wwt viii, 48 
sfea fog sVimwih viii, 26 
5Fw xii, 1 
S'qwrwi'fWfl’iaf viii, 68 
0 *dt'raif< | W t *rar , l*ftffc: xi, 20 

a*««3T iftaosrotaf viii, 35 
'irafjpf^'O’f viii, 47 
Nrwd-ttfw ggar4*Mfwrjn x, 14 
«»&*! s^twj x, 11 

9 am waiTOUN^* ix, 14 
figita tipafWw ix, 56 
«gn^ a ft *Wni4WiH ix, 31 
«u5w«i ix, 18 

w5w x, 16 

«s>i^«wg(f»iafiiifq viii, 67 

npnifu viii, 70 

*ffl*nRS X, 24 
aft WI1 

afei: sor ix, 28 

oft« ftrap? frftcir ix, 72 
swwwfaraa y^««W: ix, 79 
51 xii, 32 

^vjsswi wwftj* rattan pkiHin 
xi, 57 



wT’Mfruw i^PRRm^ x, 37 
fl^wai ftftrftn j«(ft ptwKx, 34 
<wor: xii, 5 
W»T3WigNftflr«qfl!q x, 36 
xi, 25 

flffc&i oi lAcfct xi, 3 

vii, 56 

fiffli sg-Wlnl+l wsrrq xi, 37 
8R9W4 I 53101: vii, 23 
'dtira xi, 30 

RT'WlI^iN viii, 24 

•Ffoorofe £fwi4 viii, 21 

wwwrat 3fWfc«UIT*l xii, 22 
nr3ew?faft*ie3irfe viii, 21 

5irf<«rarfa xi, 10 

mi ’iftt sofcvfJmfti- xi, 14 
gw: WlWf^ra 3«9T ix, 77 
fo»JJ Opt ix, 66 

ag<4 t g ft: g**W*Je*fc ix, 28 
?W aftn \* ttanwr vii, 39 
rso nirgnftojffeataere x, 33 
HwtoPwwwitow viii, 49 

bWIptfo-bw ewroi vii, 22 

wfW 3^3 <sRra ix, 44 
«m‘ «I« WfcfiNwlR vii, 58 
c*ng o gram*WB%fo fa x, 19 
ix, 78 
viii, 35 
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tgWCTfa xii, 13 
xii, 36 

wromi viii, 17 
viii, 20 

wri a aKiq x, 32 

wftffafl ix, 3 

^ ga% x, 39 
t^WRPwpwara viii, 31 



hikIWIh vii, 59 
glMwiMd-Kr afteaq ix, 1 
WT fts^KFgq. xii, 27 
8»%jnp^'a«ft^wi xi, 17 
Rat^w.wi*rfwi vii, 49 
w4Ww4Rrtl*f« viii, 33 
|$W*ifc«R*lw: xii, 4 
5 fft*fflW*WCT »f|ffa xi, 18 



Note— The Ro-r.au figures stand for cantos and the Arabic 
numerals for the verses. 
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INDEX TO PROPER NAMES AND 
PLACE NAMES 



AbhllSb, 39 
Acyutendrok?itlpa, 16 
Acyuta nrpab, 41 
Cam bhBpa, 3 
CoiOrvtto, 3 
Hayapati. 33. 3* 
KavorajS, 32 
Keraletfa, 2 

Ihc. 40 

P&g4yabhEpa, 4 



P&gdyOrvlira, 3 
Pfigdya Sthapasfi- 
cirya, + 

PAraslka K^oglaa, 37 
Pfiraslka Sainyam, 39 
Radganaiha (God ffri), 5 
Radga Sthanam, 2 
Sotu, 2 

Srlradgpaflana. 33 

Vijayansgaram, 41 



Note — The references an to pages in tkis Appendix. 




MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

KAVINDRACARYA AS A HINDI SCHOLAR 
By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. M.O.L. 

( Curator , Anup Sanskrit Library and Director of Oriental 
Publications, Bikaner ) 

Writings have already appeared on KavlndrBcSrya as a great 
Sanskrit scholar of the 17th century ivho collected a large number 
of MSS. and as one who succeeded in persuading Shah Jahan to 
abolish the tax levied on Hindu pilgrims who came to Benares and 
Pray&g. A list of MSS. belonging to his collection has been 
published by R. Ananta Krishna Sal til, (Gaebwad's Or. Series, 
No. XVII, Baroda. 1921'. Many MSS. belonging to this collection 
but not included in the printed list, are now available in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, and probably elsewhere also. The list 
is therefore ^exhaustive. 

There is one aspect of KavindrScStya’s life which has not 
received the attention of scholars. While it is well known that he 
was a groat Sanskrit scholar, it is probably not to well known that 
ho was a great Hindi scholar too. Two of his Hindi works de- 
posited m the Anup Sanskrit Library attest this latter fact. 

One of these is written in praise of Shah Jahan. It is a 
musical composition in various Ragas and is called Kavindra- 
kalpalata. There is a preface which (with soma alterations) is found 
also in two ocher works described here. This is apparently by some 
contemporary PaD^it. The information given here regarding the 
great scholar is that which we have already obtained from other 
sources. It is as follows. KavindrScArya first lived on the bank 
of the GodSvarl and later migrated to Benares. He belonged to 
the Aa'valayanaa r &kh& of the Kgvcda and took to SannySsa early ia 
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life. H:a learning was vast. He got the pilgrim tax abolishod. 
There arc reference* in the work to Agra (Shah Jahan's capital), 
to Shaba jabanabad, to the conquest of Gdcunda and Bijapur, to 
the boundaries of the territory under the rule of Shah Jahan (which 
are mentioned as Rum, Sira, Bukhara and Khurasan), to the 
emperor's harccn and the distribution of gold and silver of his 
weigh: and the conferring of titles on chieftains on his birthday. 
There is particularly one verse written cn a birthday of the emperor. 
There is mention of his taking part in tho Hindu Ho]i festival 
which should not fail to have contemporary intorcst. The author 
refers to himself as the guru of Dar&k Shikoh for whose long life 
he offers prayers. There is reference also to Mirza Murad. The 
first throe verses are in Sanskrit. 

Tho MS. begins : 

«WI 1 

331 qwff ^ M 91^ cWT I 

wfa nTwnfa qvfcs: j??* u ? II 

EFftm j# il * ii 
qi?qFflfNfanfsPfi*i I 
«h4to+ws(frn ***] II \ II 

qrqi owi grftfasfe II » u 
qffcfc ‘iknlUPwrcft qi& an? 5% X II \ il 

^ m qrarai U sqt il ^ n 
3fa ftqi q^t qsi| II vs II 

qfrft \ qrf^n *n<3i ii <r n 
5^331 ^ qi^l 3W q^ qa<1 g® 9T3 IK || 
gq KB $ «sft «n& qi5*re<T! % ^ II to II 

«o qgg % «q g^ qR3 oft II U II 
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m •* TO *W CT1*J ||. \\ II 

WT>(I aisffl TO qfl^ <nia || \\ II 

«Rft 3R mn w q«w fan? i 
TO0*R»H*rg»3fait&ftTO «faRT? || \9 || 

The other Hindi work ol Kavir.dracSrya is the BltftfBy'oga- 
vBsifthasSra, a commentary on tho LagfcMyogorftrijfha. The 
Sanskrit text is cited. Unfortunately the MS. in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library is incomplete. It breaks off in the ninth 
Prakaiana with 

fowq: qftfrcii 3 s'wjsi q . i 



The MS. is prefaced with the following seven stanjas on 
Kavtndrftchrya by the Vis'isja S'ifljas of Benares of his time. 

%W. I 

Sg: qejisqiffwwfa i 

5nfai srrenf&T TOffr Hiffcaraffoifir ^ m II 

«BR!13fiqift tot *rai *fa i 

qlrrair«gfqj?&s: || |l 

aurora sfirawTi SNarct ggawraa . | 
asmifajswffii qR.w-'JifityisjMiH. II \ il 

qfWfllMplBffRt q qw*jW . II « || 



qfic ftflWRR: fagana: ii \ il 

q'^5^5^55 S5W StflfglfauR: II 

s«ift il v* ii 
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This is followed by another preface which is in Hindi ant 
which is similar to the preface to the MS. of Kavtudrabalpalal/I 
The commentary begins : 

W3 |l 

I 

agiAww w: siFara ?m in II 
X sfttwra ^ zsfrra <rn^ 

^ IM II 




At the end of each Prakaraoa there is the colophon 

etc. 



Reference may be made in this connection to another Hindi 
wotIc deposited in the same Library. This is not by Kavlndr&carya 
but consists of Hindi addresses presented to him by various scholars 
on the abolition of the tax. Sanskrit addreeaes presented to him 
by contemporary Pag^its are known, but not perhaps these Hindi 
ones. Here is a list of the authors of these addresses with the 
number of verses by each. 

Sukhadeva 4 ; Naodal&la 1 ; Bhlka 1 ; Pai)ditar2ya 1 ; 
Rimacandra 1 ; KavirSja 4 ; Dharme^vara 2 ; Anonymous 1 ; 
Hir&rSma 2 ; Raghun&tha 1 ; Vis'varfcbhara Maithila 1 ; Dharmei/* 
vara 1 ; Sarpkaropadhy3ya 1 ; Raghimfltha 3 ; Kavibhairava 2 ; 
SHSpati Trip&lhin, son of MapikaoJha 2 : Madgada 1 ; Gopala 
Tripfijhin, son of Maoiha^tha 1; V&Vanatha 9; Jlvana l; 
(5TRRJ^I:) Various poets 10; Cintamaiji 17; Devarama 2: 
Kulamagi 1 ; TvaritakavirSja 2; Govinda Bhajja 2; Jayararaa 5; 
Govinda Bbatja 2 ; Vamstdhara 1 ; Gopinatba 1 ; R2ma 3 : 
Yftdavar&yapaitfita 1 ; JagadrSya 1. 

This MS. also has a preface ‘giving the same information as 
those others referred to above. 
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THE SABDALlSGARTHACANDRIKA OF SUJANA 
By H. G. Narahaei, M.A. 

As in the field of Grammar or of Philosophy, so even in the realm 
of Lexicography, Sanskrit occupies a cove tab Is place among the 
Literatures of the World. It is conspicuous not only for its rich 
literature in this branch, but also for the sound and unique technique 
adopted in the works belonging to this class. In India, any one 
who would aspire to he a poet ought to have a complete mastery 
over the numerous Sanskrit words and their diverse meanings. 
Sanskrit Lexicographers found that, to achieve such a purpose, a 
mere alphabetical arrangement of words with their meanings is 
useless. They strove, therefore, to classify words into two major 
classes, synonyms and homonyms, and then arrange them separately. 
Like other works, these Lexica were also intended to be got up by 
rote ; and to aid such a method of study, the two classes of words 
were set into metre. There are thus two types of Dictionaries in 
Sanskrit, those that give synonymous words, and those that give the 
homonymous. In fcorh varieties many lexica are well-known; but 
the Sabdiilii\g/trlhacaiulnka of Sujana which belongs to the latter 
class is still not widely known. The many available Histories of 
Sanskrit Literature do uot contain its name. Nor do MSS of it 
seem quite abundant. Those that have been discovered so far arc 
all found in the Madras Presidency. Of the three MSS. of the work 
mentioned by Anfrtcht 1 two are found in Madras and one ( Oppcrt , 
I. 8275) id Vlragapatam in the Private Library of a Paravastu 
V edka;ara Ag&cAr. 

Aufrecht was aware of only two MSS. of the work in Madras, 
one in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library aDd the other in the Adyar 
Library ; the former library has now six MSS.' of the Work. 
four’ of its commentary, and four' of the commentary on the 

•CC. I. 634 »; II. 150 V; III. 132 a. 

’ D. 1513. 1595. 1737. 1759-61- 

• D. 1515. 1595. 1762, 1763. 

• D. 1515, 1595, 1605. 1606. 
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commentary. The Adyar Library MS. referred to by Aufrecht (CC. 
III. 132 a) should be the same as that which now bears the Shelf- 
number XX. K. 41. It is a palm-leaf MS. written in Telugu 
characters, and consists of 156 folia. There is now also a transcript 
of this MS. which bears the Shelf-number LIV. A. 38. My aim in 
this paper is to analyse this transcript to see what information can 
be derived regarding the work and its author. 

The work Is divided into Hum katldas, each of which has the 
following concluding colophon : 



Iti rrunadanavadyavidyOhrdyalthairfapairfityaniaiitlitatHrii&ta- 
maydalav ikatapatularakirHapalaIala(apaiugha!i!amiira- 
t at a mukhamatjigaijaghatanasaiullpyatnaiianitjacarai/ana- 
khena aarvadamandauandaiandohakaiidalikrtahjdaySra- 
vindasakher.a samastavipakfapak^adakiaprara^tamas taka- 
vinyaitavamap&dcr.a sakaladaraanSpralidvandvabhTita- 
vdder.a sarvadttnanditas suj alien cl viratitBp3ih nikbila- 
kovatararUpaviratitdydm akhilasaraiasandriliayarh vubda- 
lii\gSrlhacanlrikay!liit .... karidam sampKniam. Sri 
knvarpaijam astu. 

Sujanena trtar srSmOn .... kdfida idrsah I 
Samarpitai- i-aHkardya bhaktakrdpadnuibhSnave ■ 



From this really long colophon which is written in typical 
Sanskrit Prose, we learn that the work claims no originality for 
itself, but acknowledges that it is only an epitome of the lexica 
known at the time. Its compiler, Sujana, was a great scholar, 
admired and respected by all his contemporaries. The verse at the 
end of the colophon shows that Siva ss the favourite deity of the 
author.’ 

It is a happy circumstance that this work has been commented 
on by the author's grand-son, and that this commentary should have 



* Thrt (ml a (uriher corrobcrtiBd by tb« (act that, at ih« beginning of 
Kanda JI (MS. LtV. A. 38. p. 50). h* periormi ob*M not to &fv*. and lo 
PJrveti at me commencement of K&f III (T»«.. p. 76) The opening vane 
is an inrocatlon to Saraivalt. 
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a commentary by the grand -son of this grand-son. This shows that 
Sujafia was the originator of a family of scholars ; and this is rather 
a pleasant exception to what seems to be the usual rule that a 
genius should be succeeded by a dull son. 

The commentary on the SabdaU^tXrthacatidrihd is called the 
Dtff&*ita8uldhtffijana< It is by KaUclathattBcBrya, the grand-son 
of Sujatur , the author of the SabdaiiAg3r!kacat:drika. The author 
of this commentary is the son of K6Mnbha({3carya f son of Sujana. 
This is evident from the colophons of tl>s Dr${anta*idd'nitJljano 
which run : 

Jti vrlmac ckaradindusuudaretuiurekharrtravitulcnanamukuiida- 
pur Gndar&dxbfndarakGbxiidavanditacaraqliravindlitnanda- 
$ y atidaTndnaftjarandabiudxsatidohaparipunfahxdayftravtii- 
den a $akalavidydnidhUnaja^adekapap}4itayx\mat$uj<ma- 
bkaffidedryapautrena patj^fitakesaribkafftlcdryaputretfa vid 
va tkaJlol a bh a ff 5c 2 Xry*t\ a viracit&y&dt vabdalitlgSrthacandri- 
kayyakkyHydth dr$nnta$iddkttjanUk\ydyum vabdalUgHr- 
tiiacandrih&vy&kky&ydth . . . Icdqdai gamSpta^ 

The Drtfantasiddh&Tljaita has, in its turn, been commented 
on by the grand-son of its author. The commentator is Cakora- 
bka(tacarya t son of M ukutidan3r3yatfabha(l Scdrya and grand -son 
of Xallolabhaffacarya. This commentary goes by the name of 
Sara /. All this information follows from its colophons which 
usually run as follows : 

Its srrtmad ananlasuntasarasvailvildsapanwivavataraxarasdzre- 
i a rasarvakharvadur£an?apTirita3lirtvaraprar?<titbknsamZna- 

car at) ay ugatm irdj i tasa> 1 1 as tavidy npnuicwil ax accatu rav a - 

canamanoharavrJmadvidvaikalloIabhaffdcdryapautrttja s*ri- 
iw a nm ukuticIaHdrayatjabhatf&cdryapuIrcya vidvaccakora- 
bhaffdc&ryeija viracitdydm vabdalu\g3rihacaadrikdvy3kky3- 
iiadf%tantaxiddhmjanavydkhy3yUih »arad3khy3y3ih . . . 
kfttjgas sambptal). 

We have thus the following information regarding the genea- 
logical history of the family of Sujana : 
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Snjana 

I 

KesaribhaiJicitya 

Kallolabhajtacarya (author of DfftSntasiddhlfflana) 
Mukurxtanfirayaijabbatjacfirya 
CakorabhaSJac&rya (author of Saral) 

A characteristic of both these commentaries is that, very often, 
explanations in Telugu are given to Sanskrit words. The follow- 
ing passage ' can serve aa an illustration : 

“ Anante agadiggaiept ili ladarthab. Aiifadhibhede vSmamu. 
Matty a ' Mudgaro matsytrvalayoh ’ ili Prat/xpah. Iksuvivett 
lellaceruku. • . 

1 do not attempt in this paper to consider the date of the 
Sabdalingarthacandrika or that of its commentaries. The prob- 
lem ir. beaet with numerous difficulties. The SabdalihgUrthacan- 
drika cites no author or work by name. Its commentaries, however, 
cite numerous writers and works ; bat not only are most of these 
hard to trace, but also many of them even excite suspicion regard- 
ing their accuracy. The majority of the citations belong to the 
former category, while, as an illustration of the latter, the following 
passage ’ may be considered : 

Taduklath tiaifadha matpitamah aj-ijy c qa frihorfcqa — 
RHjanath jtuparr.am elyci ta r.alafy provdea ( kUthakaro )* 1 
MM viddhiwvara bBhukam hayavidhim ( cittaika )" 
vittakaram II 



ana (MS. LIV. A. IS, p. 15S). 

r Th » AppmdiM gi'« in exhaoulvo lias ol alt theio citation!, arrorged 
in alphabetical order. The pages noted against each title icier to tli* trans- 
cript ot the SabdM4gat1kac*Hdraa mentioned in the body of thie neper. 
In the picpaiaiion ol thin List. 1 have been auittod by Mr. K Ramachandn. 
Sums of the Library. 

• DrtHhUaUddkanjana, p. 210. 

•Thh portion Is indistinct In Uic original MS., IXX K. 41. fol. 135e) being 
nua away by wonts. 1 reproduce the ponton at it locfcs in the MS. 

“ This portion It ncra-taten In the original MS. 
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It should be of interest to note in this connection that the 
Sahdanhakalpciaru of VeiJtafa, a MS. (D. ’768) of which is avail- 
able in tbc Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, mentions the 
SabdaUfigarthacandrikit as one of its sources : 

NanUrtharalnamSia ca ParyByBrqava ctni cal 
Sabda&abdiirl humaH jil&t SabdaWlga(tkacandriha II 
ParySyaratnainUlH ca S abdarataani VifBmftam I 
SarosvatfvilBsa& ca Vidvadbhis samudShrtah II 

A MS. of this work in the Uodtcian Library {Au/rccht 455) is 
stated to have been copied in A.D. 1812. If, from this, it can be 
deduced that the Sabdartbakaipataru cannot have dated later 
than c. A.D. 1750, tfce Sabd alidad rlhacandrikB can have at leasl 
a.D. 1700 for its terminus ad quem. 

APPENDIX 

188; 227; 145; afirer- 

tons 122; afiNKHwar 158, 162, 250, 251, 253, 271 ; *i- 
146; 131, 132; 121, 

146, 188; wtM 115, 138, 140, 145, 149, 189; a*TO»m 
128, 139; 3c03*rsi 144, 191, 267; 

•Wi! 144; &ana«H*insft 279; wm&i: 164,228; «ft- 
'S’H'r'WH 201 ; cifcrodgft 280, 281 ; 147, 

161, 186, 200, 230; 201; pfflStfan: 173; 

173; 242; \mi 153, 266; %eft«i*:187; «wi- 

ftww 157 ; 273, 284 ; 295 ; 

139, 248; TO&i^-jraprfOii: 247; gwfo-mfROTT: 283; gs- 
^*WWW: 275 ; 206 ; ntftare: 193 ; 238, 

267, 311 ; "tW: 308; WF*I: 225, 

235; 229; 296, 314 ; 

3W»{if»*T 278 ; 186; 4 ll fri »» 3ffraPwf 306 ; fair. 
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315: 185: 160, 163, 177; =i 117, 

198, 272, 295 ; iP«T 172, 187, 269, 301, 303, 306: 
H IT3J W IWH 3K'iilreiwiCTi«f-f^?S(iNtfe3: 204, 208, 242 ; 0*5- 
WTO 132; 268; snSLjjlwrarff: 270, 272, 

313, 316; STOP* 140; «ww, , wifiw«:-SF*: 273 ; wiwft**- 
<ffnta: 298; 227; snfa: 143, 282, 301; WWP 174, 

215, 222, 260; 5rafr*n*gw: 142; maw:: 283; «fcfcrai 

260; 257; fo3<fo*8'fc0!««: 276; 

151; *»WOT^«ftfi«wwrs»**R 151; 

fkt\W. 276, 282 ; 187, 207 ; «w. 150, 209, 216, 

219,260; (wasivtfl) 226; «tob:214; 1 19 ; 

wfa: 254; *izw&3TftBra: 118; Hrampk: 233; iiii4***»i 
277; 292, 293, 300, 301, 316; 

313; 209 ; 307; wrf'HlftMPRMTW- 

iqj: 281; 294; 242, 314 

4iwlftRiraft» 275, 276, 281, 285, 293, 294, 300; *!*!« 
«foi:.3WTO: 126, 271, 258,289,294,303; fn'n'tft)** 295 
iftRpnrf5i:-saii: 302; tffcWJW-nt 142; tow. (nf^rajftrra; 

216; w i ftaw : 118, 268, 271, 273, 277, 280 
294, 315, 316; 'W'mO 278; nsfcv* 271; «hiSc 
+m*m: 271, 272, 308; 282, 291, 300 

311, 332; 303; 3C6; qohftfiMJ 274 

q«TWwar 140 141, 154, 168; lafawfirei 122, 194, 200 
253; 271; 299; *wfwfc: 115, 130 

145, 150, 157, 158, 174, 178, 192, 194, 198,200,205 
217, 228, 230, 231, 234, 243, 256, 261, 273, 274, 287 
291, 293, 295, 299, 300, 303, 304, 305, 306, 308, 314, 316 
317; <IW*M:-«r«nn«r* 119, 165; irPintawpaw 205 ; w*' 
3T«f: 274; S**tWIT4rf: 151, 276, 285, 292; ?lfvrfi 207 
306; 148, 254; oemi 114, 115, 125, 134, 138, 143 
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147, 149, 152, 155, 156, 158, 160, 162, 167, 176, 177, 
178, 191, 194, 201, 205, 2C8, 227, 245, 253, 257, 
267, 302; sskkwk: 114, 202; snnfl&fcw 307; sgs- 
qfrra: 280; 135,286; 

249; «TWJ: 145, 154, 155, 156, 158, 160, 161, 166, 168, 
170, 174, 176, 177, 188, 190, 198,199,202,218,221,222, 
229, 249, 256, 258, 259, 288, 297; rmuro 153, 174, 177, 
195 (ft:) 204; 311 ; 128, 

201; fWrtNlWT'OTRW: 308; W5wr<f: 201; 310; 

>nsfc 204, 219, 223, 229, 251 ; wa: 233 ; wcmto 137 ; 

113; Hurts 119, 120, 122, 123,147,152, 
163, 166, 185, 186, 187, 188, 193,200, 212, 231,235, 242; 

296 ; 121 ; nau-s^: 241, 

312; *f*?t 144,194; UfaTO: 278; ofttarc 28 8; W: 
117; 164, 309; R5i»r^ 112, 113, 194, 196, 

197, 201, 203, 206, 207, 218, 221, 226, 231,232,235, 
237, 238, 242, 244, 252, 256, 258; «**!«** 269; 

126, 139, 141, 144, 145, 172, 195, 203,217,238,253, 
256, 259, 306, 311; 179 ; 

280, 281; 277; 159; awnfe-nm: 

309; «T3?«=: 135, 150, 189, 240, 253; 117, 

241;orarerc: 225; gy^csom: 264; gjRflS: 197, 296 ; 

275 ; ffip?r»gw:202; 251, 

299, 302; gf-it^rs: 295; 5WW 267, 269, 293, 298, 
302, 304, 307, 309, 312; 277; ®fw*239; 

Wnft 268, 280; 174; sfWTO 114, 131, 152; 

114; n«i 154; orikn* 150,246,250; WCT*: 
244; ?xfcaT:232; 149, 241 ; 171 ; «&■ 

a^Rq; 116, 126; «wfa: 114, 115, 167, 176, 266; -«wi®273, 
297; vmm. 167; »mfe: 119, 212,234; Wl: 123, 125, 
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126, 129, 131, 137, 139, 147, 149, 191,221,223,224,228; 

240 ; 246, 306 ; <inr*^c: 146 ; 'Wi'fi'i. 

135, 148, 161, 169, 196, 203, 206, 223, 230, 235, 257, 259 ; 
«: 112,233; 305 ; «migcfav: 241 ; fe*S(Fi*121, 

126, 159, 164, 242, 305 ; atofan?: 129, 144, 163, 167, 191, 
195, 292,297; 254 ; ^ra§:185; CTSTssrar*:- 

186, 193, 248, 255, 266, 285 ; wftfSIPirf: 162, 
243, 244; «row: 285; «rf kn: 173; 314; ar§ta- 

wanrf: 207; <n&>iftare:j|3»8: 127; 4!*S«r«*t 159; 
( gfrremg B W :) qfa4rt 234 ; 301 ; 

301, 306, 311 ; fiW: 190, 191, 213, 217, 220, 223, 224, 
225, 230, 235, 237, 246, 250, 255, 257 ; few***! 241 ; 
frAM' 156; 135, 137, 140,142, 144; 

112, 113, 118, 122, 124, 132, 137,138, 165,200,232,236, 
237, 243; 116, 125, 126, 133, 137, 190, 193, 195, 

217, 219, 225, 250; «nfe: 193, 199, 207, 219, 299, 301 ; 

214; dww. 169; 168; «5JW»f 

138, 163; 283, 307; flstfWmfa: 265, 270, 293, 

277,275; PWfP » w fU it « I-aa^; 271, 286; 278 ; 

297; 268, 292; fan 170,272; 

wanwraw 120, 154, 155, 158, 226, 233; iniwinftfow-w- 
finit^JT4 1 44 ; wftaiftwtt-gp?*: 119; fi^?r4as6 260 ; snj- 
JWWfl^r-^Yi'.Hsr^ra: 1 72, 298 ; BB?oi««i279 , 282 ; <n*ji«V 
** 116, 127, 140, 145, 216, 217, 220, 225, 249; 
Rt*W5:218; WWfitW:160; TOwftora: 138; vm: 122, 225, 
255, 257; RrfrPR 7 4%r:-a^#ftwr'^W: 298; OTUfira*: 125; 
-TTWJTOJ: 282 ; 312 ; 269 ; tffcrwnsfli'ifa: 

312; SWTME: 218; WPRltftare: 191; (Mffaft-240; 240; 

196; 171 ; 134 ; 

310; mftwanrkt 313; mftewwife: 144; gsws: 
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270; 129 , 173, 175, 178, 184, 212, 214, 216, 223, 

227, 238, 256, 268, 288, 291, 294, 309, 310; wi wqgn^ m, 
112, 130; wfasrcw: 170; 133; proftvj 

117; efw: 196, 197, 198, 201, 206, 215, 238, 258, 266, 
291, 295; I fN«: 112, 113, 117, 120, 122, 124, 125, 129, 
133, 134, 140, 145. 146, 148, 150, 153, 157, 159, 161, 169, 
174, 176, 189, 195, 197, 198, 206, 209, 222, 229, 230, 239, 
243, 244, 246, 251, 252, 258, 305 ; fa?:) 112, 114, 

119, 123, 124, 130, 135, 143, 173, 177, 188, 216, 220, 223, 
224, 226, 233, 237, 239, 245, 251, 252, 253,254.255, 
259, 285. 



UNMATTARAGHAVAM BY YIRCPAKSA 
BY V. KRISHNAMACHARYA 

This is a manuscript deposited in the Adyar Library, Madras. It 
is in palm-leaf, 17X1 inches!, foil- 8, linra 8 in a page, Telugu 
character, slightly injured. Shelf No. xxxiii. K. 29. 

This is a one-act play belonging to the Prckjaijalta type of 
dramas by Vtrupakga, son of Harihara. The drama describes the 
unmoda stage of Rama due to his separation from Slta. 

The play begins with the following lines : 

sg»TCRi wfl II 

4 l<r*fl fort.lffcslqrf I : | 

fraqat || 

— (^9*9 nfa) 
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(ufaw) aCiCT’ ftrsi aiwftamm ? 

-4Vst ^ftar 0 (v)*t*E^: I 
faqd ft fownft rrai Stow: II 

a<fi — 4 ;: ai 4<^r: j^4««h<ifa i 

*J. — cIPI <1«: W2§oriT^S'I?r?g‘inEi?r[viq%: Rrsssfa* 




teifif^«a4auif?: ^fagwrawei m swi- 

JTiTI I 



It ends thus : 

Mi<tea?g wwi™.— 

5ir% *tai: aisg agarft wwg wiat 
Wi: &i ‘fifoi WSKqfo;: ?Fg ffcnRwTO: I 
aJSI'TT foKOTRW^WpfllSRq?!!^ 
par? aing $3 $ftficw'4: II 

From the above passages, tbo author of the play is seen to be a 
king, called Vir\lpak*a whose father was Ilarihaia, son of Bukka, 
and whose maternal grandfather was King Rsrna. The author is 
described as the lord of the regions of Kanjaja, Tutyflra. Cola and 
P&Odya and the conqueror of Ceylon where he erected a column in 
commemoration. 

The author of this play may be identified with King VirtT- 
p&k$a II, the son of Haribara II, and grandson of Bukka I of the 
first dynasty of the Vijayanagar Empire. Historical records 
strengthen this view. This king VirUpIkja II was in charge of 
KarnS:a. Tuqtfira, Cob and P&rfya ‘ and conquered Ceylon \ He 
ruled between 1404 and 1406 A. D.* 

1 Adftttnialraiion and Social Lift under Vnayanaear. p. 1«. 

* Mid., p. J73. 

1 IW4.. p. 4|3. 
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But for the mere mention of tbe name of this play by the late 
Dr, M. Krishnamachaiiar, in bis History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature , this work remains unknown to the literary world. This 
play dots not appear to be in the MS. collections of any other 
library. It- is not mentioned by Aufrecht in HU Catalogue Cata - 
logorunt. The passages quoted by Homacandra from Unmatta* 
rOghava are not found in this play. This is entirely different from 
the play of the same name by Bhaskara. 

Tbe author of this play has written another drama, Hffrttyaijb 
vMlsa by name, a play in five acts, which is available m manuscript 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. It is notioed 
by the late Prof. M. Soshagiri Sastri, in his first report on the 
collection of MSS. of the .-aid Library. The following extracts 
from the Httraya^ivilSsa when resid with the passages of this play 
given above establish the identity of authorship. 

Beginning : 

ft *rai i 

*£> — nf&«: « w'tffecwiJi | 

^ — 3W ^I3‘. f*ie«t£t- 

4l33l‘iPKI4{\f^cR 7 J WB8- 

f»ci i ftgi f W l a4 w qg i: $fts Jnrraoftftwt aro 

JFTW$ l 

hkwjiw mofto*. i 

«:R«wis«t qfafa 5TOW i 

End IHOTFFPt — 

<?j #raftoT *ipn i 1 



1 s« »Uo SodlfCS o/ V ijayaaegar Hlclorj. 1919. i> S3. 
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HARlTA SSipTI 
By A. N. Krishna Aiyangak 
(Conlinued from p. 65 of Vol. VI, Pari l) 

A question mark ut the end of v 394 in the printed version 
indicates a gap which is supplied by the manuscript. 

Printed Version : 

(?) I 

Manuscript : 

8KI+IW5W g ui^cnw: wiifed: il 

-ftfaro af&qi i 

ffh gfaffl: II [Folio — 18a) 

The verses on the section of Sudarvana-ttuintra exhibit 
slight variations in reading* v;hich are not of cardinal importance. 
But towards the end of the chapter — the printed version reads 

WSSIRJTftfa I 

The corresponding pection of the manuscript reads 

fcfo f| *q: RS3iTat9SRi: I 

It has already been noticed (p. 22. of ALB., Vol. V, part 1, 
MSS. Notes) that the entire section on the PaKcajanyamantra has 
been omitted in both the printed versions of Jivanaoda and the 
Anandasrama Smiti-texts while the section Is available in our 
manuscript and is reproduced in cxUnso : 

nrtR faun i 

arom: qia^w ftan il 
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qtfV. SRfgfildsw nwft 3®i?» | 

s ^{te»R si sif'Ei i 

qai^wn^iw q*fo: |l 

TTOiq*?iWiRT Rgj^wfJstrt raiflrtr 

gtq 3ID7 g gtfi ?iaf%g?f3I5ffSi ^ffl: | 
ftawi iftsfcsi gtfrgft'Sfi RFgwjjwwi 
fj^-i sra^qwapqq. II 

^if^i grfafeqs*M*KH. i 
qfS^iqi^fl^TtJl hism«ih5^ : II 

jffl (al)qlflai^q fl'SgrRi I 
?4 *Fa gn 37Kn if&*: sigurepn^ 11 
MW54I "5 ftgflRTCR | 

«i< r ior*if?i ftf£a<w??ii^ *»w*rafteFf qn fpftqten'i: 

(Folio — 186- 19a) 



(To be Continued) 
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The Sanglta SUrUmrta of King Tutaja of Tanjore, edited by 
Pa^it S. Subrahmanya Sostri. Published by the Music Acadeiay, 
Madras. 

The name of the late Pandit Subrahmanya Sastri as editor is 
sufficient guarantee fot the accuracy of the book. This is the 
5th volume brought out by the Music Academy. Madras. There 
have appeared already two text* in Sanskrit on music, namely the 
San&Uasudhit of King RagtuuiStha and the Calurdaiifiprahds-ika 
of Venkapunakbin. The Tamil version of this latter is the third 
publication of tfce Academy and Sifieitasttrasamgrahamu in Telugu 
is the fourth. All the throe Sanskrit texts belong to what can be called 
the Tanjore Texts on music. It is unfortunate that the learned 
editor could not see the bcok in its final form, since he died when 
the work was going through the press. After the book was printed, 
Dr. V. Raghavan had examined manuscripts in the Tanjore Library 
and, in his lengthy Introduction, he gives considerable additional 
information not contained in the text itself. Special mention must 
be made of the " portions of the Dance chapter of the Sarffniria as 
also a different and enlarged recension of the Svara chapter, which 
includes the description of a Vlpa called after the author, the 
Tulajendramelavltja." The Introduction is a very long one covering 
a number of interesting topics like the author and his works, a 
comparison of manuscripts (during which the writer of the Intro- 
duction has been able to revise a large cumber of entries found in 
the rocent descriptive catalogue of the Tanjore Palace Library), a 
comparison of the Sdr^mrla with other standard texts on the sub- 
ject. besides tbe detailed contents of the work, the index of the rSgas 
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in the work and the authors and works cited In the work. The 
text has 14 chapters on the various topics usually dealt with in 
books on music. Music in India is developed and encouraged in 
recent times more as a fine art (which it certainly is) than as a sub- 
ject for study and research. The Music Academy must be eon* 
gratulated on its efforts to give equal prominence to both these 
sides. During its annual conference, presentation of the art by 
recognized artists is arranged ; junior artists and less known talents 
are given their chances to present their art to the public ; competi- 
tions are held and prizes are awarded ; discussions arc held on the 
scientific aspects of music, some of which have a close bearing on 
the presentation of the art. Besides these. Titles are conferred on 
deserving artists. These are the various activities that the Academy 
has done and is doing, besides the publication of important works 
on the subject. It is a matter of special satisfaction to us to see 
this important work published since there is every sort of co-opera- 
tion between the Academy and the Library. The Library has 
already published two works on Music, namely, MedarUgamSliha 
and the Sangra)ia£Udaniat)i and we have already published through 
this Bulletin a considerable portion of the firs: chapter of Sadgt/o- 
ratnakara with two commentaries, edited by the same great 
scholar as of the work under review. A few chapters of the work 
ha%e already been printed, and it is proposed to publish that entire 
work with nn English translation. We heartily congratulate the 
Academy on it* success in the matter of publications and hope that 
more books of the same value will appear in due course. 

Editoh 



A Handbook of Vtratnivism by S. C. Nandimath, M.A., 
Ph. P., Dharwar. 

The book is in the main the Thesis submined by tbe author 
for his Doctorate Degree in the London University, which was 
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prepared with the guidance of Prof. L. D. Barnett. The author 
traces the religion to a very ancient time and notes its Later 
revival. All the fundamental doctrines arc very clearly dealt with 
in the body of the book, which has 12 chapters. The author quotes 
authorities for his statements. The notes at the end are very 
Helpful. In the first Appendix the author gives very brief notes of 
tho minor writers on Vtras'aivism. while the major writers have 
been noticed in the main body of tho work itself. In tho next 
three Appendices, certain important point* in the religion are ex- 
plained in detail. On the whole the book is a very readable 
presentation of the subject, concise and at the same time lucid and 
and full. Tho author does not enter into elaborate discussions on 
which differences of opinion are many and facts for establishing 
either side or refuting either side are scanty. The book gives an 
impression of careful scrutiny of facts and of impartial judgment 
in arriving at conclusions. As such the book i* reliable for those 
who do not know the subject intimately. We have very great 
pleasure to recommend it to all those who desire to understand the 
doctrines of an important religion within Hinduism, on which 
there are cot many authoritative books written. The treatment is 
sufficiently detailed and full to satisfy the noeds of a scholar and 
at the same time lucid enough for the ordinary reader. The book 
is small and handy, well printed and got up and priced fairly 
low (Rs. J). 

Editor 



Litigadharayacavd’HO of Nandikes'vara edited with transla- 
tion and Notes by Prof. M. R. Sakhare. M.A., T.D. (Cantab.), 
Belgaum. 

In bringing out this re-edition of LifigadhdraijacandrikS, al- 
ready printed in Benares, with the. help of two further manuscripts 
and in a fuller form, the author has taken the opportunity to prepare 
a fairly voluminous treatise on L.dgSyatisui and has added it as an 
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Introduction. The text edition is good, the translation is sufficiently 
accurate and the notes are full. The Introduction is in 15 chapters 
and deals with the historical aspect of the religion and also with a 
presentation of tho doctrines, comparing it mainly with the Vedic 
religion. He also makes clear the relation of LtfgSyatism to the 
other forms of Saivism. Lidg&yatism is a particular phase of 
Vtnufeivfem, The author indicates that the religion is recent in 
origin and its antiquity as explained in the literature of the religion 
is only a myth. The author has made a good attempt at proving 
that Lit\ga is not phallus but is only " the amorphous representation 
of the symtot of ffiva, the ultimate reality." Another important 
thesis of the author is the distinction between the Aryan and the 
Dravidian civilizations. According to him Shaivism is a survival of 
the Dravidiau civilization along with the other Agamas. We are 
sorry to note that instead of remaining within the limits of scholarly 
impartiality, the author has taken up a partisan view of things in 
the discussion of this problem. We can distinguish between Vedic 
sacrifices and the Agamic worship in the tcmplc9 1 but to postulate 
on antithesis and to set one againsr tho other is going against the 
facts of history. In ancient India there wax no such conflict 
between the two phases of their civilization. It is true that the 
Pgvcdic mantras condemn those who do not perform sacrifices ; and 
the Upani$a<U speak in very strong terms against vedic rites. But 
at the same time the Upantfadt extol sacrifices also in some places 
It is not a conflict of such a nature as is found between Christians 
and Jews or between the Catholics and the Protestants among the 
Christians. Those who performed vedic rite also worshipped in 
temples following the Xgaroic tradition. AU the great followers ol 
the Vedic tradition were at the same time temple worshippers. There 
is ouly as much conflict between vedic rites and temple worship ai 
there is between bathing and eating. They axe different ; but there 
is no conflict. The author says, in explaining the difference between 
the Vedic tradition and the Agamic tradition, that the former war 
confined to a fow and tho latter to all. But the author himsell 
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admits that there is caste distinction among tho followers of the 
Agamas. So far as I know, admission to the inner portion of the 
temple is restricted to a few and it is not open to a)). Thus the 
actual religious rite in the temples is a monopoly of a few people 
and in the Vodic tradition too, conditions are not different. Further 
the Vedas refer to sacrifices to he performed by Rathaiciras (makers 
of chariots, i.a., carpenters) and by Ni?Sda»lhapatis (chieftain of 
the lowest caste), and in the orthodox Mtm/bnsa tradition, they are 
eligible to learn the Vedas and to perform the sacrifices. The author 
further says that the Vedic rites are only for men, and women aro 
excluded, while the .Agamic worship is for the women too. But 
where is. the temple where women are allowed to perform the religi- 
ons rites ? And in the Vedas, all the major sacrifices can be performed 
only in the company of a wife. The Vedic texts sp3ak of women 
being the authors of Vedic Mantras that arc even now preserved to 
us. The Dravidian languages have an origin different from the 
Aryan languages ; but, for all practical purposes, they have got 
merged, in point of literature and vocabulary. The difference has 
only a philological interest. Sanskrit has been as much Dravidi- 
aaized as, cc perhaps even more than, the Dravidian languages 
have been Aryanized. Except in Philology, we have only Indian 
languages and literatures with no such discrimination as Aryan 
languages and literatures on the one side and Dravidian langu- 
ages and literatures on the other side. Tne postulation of two 
races like Aryan and Dravidian has also an interest only in the 
science of Ethnology. The question too whether the temple wor- 
ship aspect of Hindu religion could be traced to a source different 
from the source from which the Vedic sacrifices have sprung up, shall 
have only an antiquarian interest It is very unfortunate that such 
differences of a purely scientific nature should have been held up 
as fundamentals that keep different elements in the nation apart in 
important phases of their lives. The points that are raised here 
constitute only a difference in outlook on problems of research and 
do not amount to statements of flaws. The book is a product of 
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laborious study and careful analysis of facts and its value becomes 
all the greater when works on this subject are not available ic 
plenty. It b to be hoped that when a re-edition is under taken, 
more care will be bestowed on proof-reading. 

Editor 



Brahma sutra, SaAkara Biutsya with five commentaries, 
Part III. Edited by MabamahopidhySya Atlanta Krishna Sastri, 
Calcutta, 1941. Price Rs. 16. 

In the first two parts of the book, MahSmahcpadhySya Ananta 
Krishna Sastri has published various commentaries for the first 
four stltras of the first pnda, belonging to the two main divisions of 
the Advaita School, namely, the Bk&mati and the Vivaratja 
divisions. In this part, he publishes a few more commentaries cn 
the Bha&fl of S'artkara. There is a long Introduction in English 
and also in Sanskrit, and this is followed by detailed contents and 
other materials which will be useful to a student of the Vedanta. 
The book is priced Rs. 16. The editor's scholarship is well reflected 
in this book as in all his other undertaking*. 

Editor 



Karymaka UahBbhBrata by Kumdra Vydsa (Vol. IX) 
Karra Parva ; Editod by the Kannada MahSbhSrat* Editorial Com- 
mittee ; Oriental Library Publications, Kannada Series No. 23 ; 
University of Mysore, 1940 ; pp. vi, 3<X). Price Rs. 2-4-0. 

In the galaxy of Kannada Poets, particularly among those that 
wrote in Hosaganna^a, Kumara Vyasa holds a very important 
place. Hb i9 a house-hold name in the entire KarpijakiL The 
estimation in which he is held is fully expressed by the following 
lines of a poet of modern times : 

Kumdravybsanu h&tfidancndart kaliyuga dvaparavttguvudu I 
Bhltrata haijyali kuyivudu ; maiyali mificina hole tulukd&fvudu II 
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His Mah&bh&rata is what may be called a ‘glorious fragment, ' 
and tbe story goes up only till the death of Duryodhana ; but still, in 
point ol popularity, it is next only to the Bhirata of Jaimini. The 
work cannot havo any pretensions for absolute originality. Many 
of it* verse* are dear translations of corresponding verses from the 
Sanskrit Mah&bbarata. Nor dees it seem to he very much bound 
by rules of Kannada grammar. High-sounding words from Old 
Kannada have no fascination for the author. He is content with 
simple words found in use in the language of his day. 

All these show no lack of scholarship in him as is often 
imagined. He i* really a great writer, with an appreciable degree 
of command over the language he usee. No one who reads his 
description of Draupadi's beauty, or of Arjuna’s grief on the death 
of his son, or of the fight between Karga and Arjuna, can afford not 
to be impressed by the fine workmanship that is his. His style is 
easy and mellifluous, and not pompous and grandiloquent. 

Unfortunately r.ot much that is reliable is known so far 
regarding his personality. Hi3 date is uncertain. Many views have 
been advanced in this connection ; but, as yet, it is not safe to say 
anything more than that he is earlier than Kumara Vfilmibi 
(1590 A. D.) who allndcs to him most unmistakably in the open 
ing verses of his Rdruayana. The particular community to which 
he belonged is also unsettled. His very name is a mystery, for the 
name Kurr.&ra VyKsa is no more than a nom deplume. Some say 
that his real name is NUraijappa, while others feel it necessary to 
admit that it is not known. 

The bcok under review is the ninth among the volumes of the 
Kannada MahifohSiata which the Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, 
began to publish in 1912. This gives the Karga Parva. Aa many 
as eleven MSS. have been collated in the preparation of this Edition. 
Tbe editorial work has been done with care. The get-up of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired. We need only express the wish 
that the remaining volume may come out soon. 



H. G. NARAKARI 




ASCETICISM 



A WORD OF FRIENDLY COUNSEL 

No delusion is more common among aspirants to the higher 
knowledge than that the end can be attained with reasonable 
certainty by physiological restraint. The prevalent idea is that 
maceration of the body, regulation of the diet, a protracted 
course of devotions, and the filling of the mind from bcoks, 
will bring the postulant to the threshold of gftanam, if not 
across it. This was the ruling motive of the desert recluses of 
early Christianity, of the pillar, forest and cave hermits of all 
nations : while to this day it rules equally the Roman Catholic 
monk and nun, the Mahommedan fakir, and the Hindu ascetic. 
The tortures self-inflicted by the last-named surpass western 
belief. This is the lower, or Hatha, Yoga, and its gymnastic 
practices are sometimes horrible and revolting. They have 
been kept up for centuries, and the tortures arc the same now 
as they were in ancient days — and equally fruitless. The 
faculties of such ascetics— as it is said in the Lalila-Viitara— 
are " wriggling in the grasp of the crocodile of their carnal 
wants.” Some of their penances are thus enumerated : 

" Stupid men seek to purify their persons by diverse modes 
of austerity and inculcate the same. Some abstain from fish 
and flesh-meat. Some abstain from the spirits and the water 
of chaff. Some indulge in tubers, fruits, mosses, Kusa-grass, 
leaves, cow's dejecta [one of an early group of our Indian 
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chclas (!) did this before he joined the T. S.], frumenty, curds, 
clarified butter and unbaked cakes- Seated at one place 
in silence, with their legs bent under them, some attempt 
greatness. Some eat once in a day and night, some once on 
alternate days, and 3ome at intervals of four, five, or six days. 
Some wear many clothes, some go naked. Some have long 
hair, nails, beard, and matted hair, and wear bark. Some 
carry on them various talismans [enumerated] , and by these 
means they hope to attain to immortality, and pride them- 
selves upon their holiness. By inhaling smoke or fire, by 
garing at the sun, by performing the five fires lying un- 
covered under a burning sun, and having fires built all about 
them], resting on one foot, or with an arm perpetual- 
ly uplifted, or moving about on the knees, some attempt 
to accomplish their penance ..... They all follow 
the wrong read ; they fancy that to be the true support 
which is untrue ; they hold evil to be good, and the impure 
to be pure. " [Vide* for full details, Rajendralala Mitra's 
Yoga Aphorism $ of Patanjali , and his Buddha Gaya , pp. 24 
et seq .] Readers of my own writings may recollect my once 
meeting at Marble Rocks, on the Nerbudda River, a Hatha 
Yogi who had spent fifty-seven years in austerities, including 
a pradakshana, or circumambulation, once in each three years, 
of that historic stream, and yet who asked me — me, an 
American, not worthy to wipe the feet of a true Raja Yogi — 
how to control the mind ! I told him — the poor man— how 
to do it, as I shall tell my present readers, and if they wish 
the corroboration, they have only to read the teachings of 
every great spiritual leader the tree of humanity has ever 
germinated. 

Nobody even dreams how hard is the task of self-conquest, 
the subjugation of passion and appetite, the liberation of the 
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flesh-prisoned Higher Self, until he has tried. Every such 
struggle is a tragedy, lull of the most painful interest, and 
provocative of sympathy in the hearts of 44 good men and 
angels.” That is what Jesas meant when he said there was 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that repeoted than over 
ninety and nine just men that needed no repentance. And 
yet how bitterly uncharitable is the world — the world of 
concealed sinners and respectable, undetected hypocrites, 
usually — over the failure of a poor soul to scale the spiritual 
mountains in consequence of lack of reserved power of will 
at a critical moment. How these undetected ones p&tron- 
i singly condemn the vanquished, who at least have done what 
many of them have not, made a brave fight for the divine 
prize. How they strut about in farcied impregnability, like 
the street- praying Pharisee of Jerusalem, thanking fortune 
that their private sins are still hidden, and redoubling their 
prayers, postures, canting moralities, and asceticism in diet, 
to deceive their neighbours and themselves 1 

And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 

Is pride that apes humility. 

Shakespeare made a man like that say : 

And thus I clothe my villainy with old odd ends, stol'n out 
of holy writ, and seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

The whole burden of Jesus* preaching was to show 
that so long as the heart and mind were unpurged, all external 
forms and ceremonies were but whitewash to a sepulchre. 
This was also the teaching of his glorious predecessor, the 
Buddha, who specifically sketched in infinite detail and 
condemned the forms of hypocrisy, spiritual pride, and self- 
delusion. He had begun his training for the future struggle 
with Mara under the Bodhi tree, by learning and himself 
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practising all the systems of Hatha Yoga, and discovering 
their futility as helps to salvation. THE PURE HEART AND 
CLEAN MIND ALONE PERMIT ONE TO ATTAIN SALVATION. 
This was his doctrine. So, likewise, is it taught in the 
Aryan Mahdbliirafa [Sec. CXCIX, Vana Parva ] which 
says: 

Those high-souled persons that do not commit sins in word, 
deed, heart and soul, are said to undergo ascetic austerities, aud 
not they that suffer their bodies to be wasted by fasts and penances. 
He that hath no feeling of kindness for relatives cannot be free from 
sin, even if his body be pure. That hard-heartedaess of his is the 
enemy of his asceticism. Asceticism, again, is not mere abstinence 
from the pleasure of the world. He that is always pure and decked 
with virtues, he that practises kindness all his life, is a Muni, even 
though he lead a domestic life. 

The Thcosopbical Society is a sort of battle-field of self- 
slain spiritual fighters ; a long line of supposed chelas can be 
seen as toppled over like so many bricks in a row. Some of 
them who did not take their failures quietly, and candidly 
trace them to the real cause, their miscalculation of their 
moral strength, have turned to rend H. P. B., and those higher 
than she. I was reading the Path the other day and came 
across a grand article of hers on “ The Theosophical 
Mahatmas," It was called out by a silly pronunciamcnto by 
a hysterical woman in America and another individual, who 
had failed to become adepts and turned “ with bleeding feet 
and prostrate spirit” to Jesus! How the goaded lioness 
scorned them ; how clearly she defined what would and what 
would not bring the aspirant into spiritual proximity with the 
Hidden Sages! To the discontented in general she puts the 
question : 

“ Have you fulfilled your obligations and pledges ? Have 
you, who would lay all the blame upon The Society and the 
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Masters — the embodiments of charity, tolerance, justice and 
universal love — have you led the life requisite, and fulfilled the 
conditions of candidature ? Let him who feels in his heart and 
conscience that he has never failed once seriously, never 
doubted his Master's wisdom, never sought other Masters in 
his impatience to become an occultist with powers, never 
betrayed his Theosophical duty in Ihounhl or deed— let him 
rise and protest. During the eleven years [this was written 
in 1S$6] of the existence of The Theosophical Society, I have 
known, out of the seventy-two regularly accepted chelas on 
probation and the hundreds of lay candidates, only three who 
have no! hitherto failed, and one only who had full success. 
Ar.d what about The Society in general, outside India. Who, 
among the thousands of members, does lead the life ? Shall 
anyone say because he is a strict vegetarian — elephants and 
cows are that — or happens to lead a celibate life, after a 
stormy youth in the other direction, that he is a Theosophist 
according to the Masters’ heart* ? As it is not the cowl that 
makes the monk, so no long hair, with a poetical vacancy on 
the brow, is enough to make one a follower of the divine 
wisdom." And she depicts The Society's membership as 
it is to the inlooking eye : " backbiting, slander, unchar- 
itableness, criticism, incessant war-cry, and din of mutual 
rebukes." 

I got a stinging reproach once in Bombay from a 
Master, when I hesitated to admit to membership an 
earnest man who had been persecuted, even sent to prison, 
by Christian bigots, on a pretext. I was bidden to look 
through my whole body of colleagues and see how, despite 
their wealth of geed intention, nine-tenths of them were secret 
sinners through weak moral fibre. It was a life lesson to me, 
and ever since then I have abstained from thinking the worse 
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of my associates, many no weaker or more imperfect than my- 
self, who if they could not climb the mountain were at least, 
like myself, earnestly struggling and stumbling onward. Years 
ago — when we first came to Bombay — I was told by H.P.B. 
that several of the Mahatmas, being met together, caused to 
drift by them in the astral light the psychical reflections of all 
the then Indian members of The Theosophies! Society.' She 
asked me to guess which one’s image was brightest. I men- 
tioned a young Parsi of Bombay, then a pre-eminently active 
and devoted member. She said, laughing, that on the contrary 
he was not bright at all, the morally brightest being a poor 
Bengali gentleman who bad become a drunkard. The Parsi 
afterwards deserted us and became an active opponent, the 
Bengali reformed and 16 now a pious ascetic ! She explained 
then that many vicious habits and sensual gratifications often 
affect the physical self, without leaving deep permanent scars 
on the inner-self. In such cases the spiritual nature is so 
vigorous as to throw off these external blotches after a brief 
struggle. But if encouraged and persisted in, evil habits at 
last overcome the soul's resisting power, and the whole man 
becomes corrupted. Some Tintrikas, Indian and European, 
have preached the accursed doctrine that the occult postulant 
can bast kill out desire by gratifying and exhausting it. To 
deliberately gratify lust, or pride, or avarice, or ambition, or 
hatred, or anger — all equally perilous to the psychic — is quite 
another matter from falling now and then, through no pic- 
arrangement and simply because of moral weakness in a parti- 
cular crisis, into one of those sins. From the latter, recovery 
is always possible, and may be comparatively easy where the 
average moral fibre is strong ; but deliberate viciou 3 indulgence 

1 Everything in physical naiun* i* reflected, as in a mirror, is reverwx! 
Images, in the AMrol Light. 
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leads inevitably to moral degradation and a (all into the 
depths. Says The Voice of the Silence : 

Do not believe that lust can be killod out if e ratified or 
satiated, for this is an abomination inspired by Mara. It is by 
feeding vice shat it expands and waxes strong, like to the worm 
that fattens on the blossom's heart. 

I recall to mind one more instance. Long ago, in the 
early Society days, a certain Theosophist imposed upon him- 
self the rule of celibacy and wished to be taken as a chela. 
He held out for a while, but then failed : the fleshly appetite 
was too strong. The person dropped out of active Society work 
for a considerable time, in fact, for years, hut at Inst, gathering 
himself together, he made a new attempt. He was told that 
fifty failures did not destroy one's chance, success was 
possible at the eleventh hour. Wc read in The Voice of the 
Silence the following word of encouragement : 

Prepare, and be forewarned in time. If thou bast tried and 
failed, O dauntless fighter, yet lose not courage : fight on and to the 
charge return again, and yet again. 

This young F. T. S. returned again to the conflict, was 
victorious, and today i9 one of the most active aod respected 
members of our Society. 

Some western readers have seen the Mahobhirata story 
of the fall of the mighty Risbi Vishvflmitra through carnal 
passion. This adept of adepts, this Maha Yogi, had a spiritual 
power so tremendous by centuries of ascetic practices as to 
make Indra quake upon his celestial throne and cause him to 
desire his humiliation, so the god took counsel of Menaka, first 
of the Apsaras (celestial choristers), how it might be effected. 
The beauteous, " slcnder-waistcd ” Menaka, according to the 
plan, presented herself before Vishvamitra in his hermit retreat, 
in all her seductive loveliness, but bashfully seemed afraid of 
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him and pretended to run away. But the complaisant Manila, 
the wind-god, suddenly sent a breeze that stripped off her 
raiment and exposed her charms, like another Phryne, to the 
astonished gaze of the Rishi. In an instant, the sexual desire, 
long easily suppressed from lack of temptation, flamed up, and 
he called her to him, took her to wife, and a daughter — the 
most lovable Sakuntala— was the fruit of the union. 

" Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall," was the 
warning of the Nazarene. 

He also said another thing that the reader would do well 
to keep always in mind, as a sort of vigilant mastiff at the 
threshold of his consciousness: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged." 

Henry S. Olcott 



(Reprinted by courtety of the Editor and Publisher of" The 
Theosofinist." The article is available in pamphlet form from 
Theosophical Publishing House , Ad jar, Madras, India — Price 
two annas.) 




MAN-MADE, GOD-NAMED 



B? Bhikkhu Arya Asanga 

Introduction 

Ik the last instalment 1 we made a distinction between the 
“ name " and the " idea ” of God, the former revealing the 
false man-made God, the latter the true infinite Whole of 
Existence. On these general grounds wo pleaded for a change 
of name, for a substitution of “ Nature " for “ God We 
shall now consider the desirability of this rc-cbristening in 
greater detail, and illustrate it by concrete examples. 

It is not quite clear why Spinoza, knowing that this man- 
made, God-named thing was “ the one foundation of much 
bigotry and possibly also of many falsehoods still persisted 
in calling his truer conception by the old name, instead of 
replacing the latter by the term he himself had proposed, and 
had identified with his purer idea—" Nature Various reasons 
have been suggested, amongst others, his fear to rouse the 
deadly hatred of the Christian Clergy, both Protestant and 
Catholic, possessed of the power and the will to inflict torture 
and death for the salvation of another’s soul, to the greater 
glory of their God. But the whole tenor of our philosopher's 
life, and special incidents in particular, show the calumnious 
nature of such a charge. However cautious he may have 
been— embodying this quality in his motto, Caute— ho was 
stubborn and fearless where it concerned his duty to truth and 

1 See thi. BuUilm. t p. 2S6-303. 

' S» the tut mo tract ot the previoia instalmcat. p. 303. 

2 
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humanity. I am sure that his retainmcr.c of the obnoxious 
name is but the effect of his upbringing in a fervently religious 
Jewish community, still deepened by his later studies of the 
great Hebrew mystic philosophers. The word had been so 
interwoven into the texture of his mental equipment that it 
could not be entirely eliminated, even if he had felt the 
necessity for it, which I think he did not, but thought rather 
that he could, by purifying the " idea ", purify the “ name ", 
and so still deliver humanity of the evils connected with it. 

This however, is a fallacy, a fond but false belief. Such 
is my conviction, and the reason for these papers. With the 
Master I will persist to cry : 

O doff that name, and use some other name ! 1 

For the philosophically disciplined mind like Spinoza’s, 
it does perhaps not matter very much what word he used for 
a certain well-defined idea, but for the unschooled student’s an 
uncritically accepted terminology from an older, less perfected 
system of thought exposes him to the danger of still binding 
him to the obsolete “ ideas " connected with the old " names ", 
and inadequate or even contradictory to the new and broader, 
deeper conceptions. That this danger is not imaginary can 
be easily proved, even in the case of Spinoza himself, besides 
those of other great thinkers, and will be so proved in a next 
instalment. 

1 II ir. curtons how Juliet's famous weeds (Ac! 2. Scene 2, 1, 43-‘Sl : 

O ' be toms other nemo : 

What’s in a name ? thst which we call a iu«e 
By any other name ■odd smell as sweet, 

Rororo. doff thy name. 

namely hie family-name c< Montague — are invariably interpreted as indicating 
the on importance ol names, whereas they may equally wefl serve for the 
opposite contention, namely the impedance of a name, connected as it is in 
that case with all the evils cf enmity and strife between the Capclets and the 
Montagues So it Is alio with the name of God. charged as it a with ail the 
evils done for and by its authority. 
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In the first book of his Elhica, with the heading “ Of 
Gcd Spinoza takes great pains to eradicate from the idea of 
God all human misconceptions. It is of the greatest im- 
portance. “ Those who confound divine with human nature 
easily attribute human affects to Gcd, especially also as long 
as they do not know how the affects are produced in the 
mind " (8. 9 2). Again : " There are people who imagine God 
in the likeness of man consisting of body and mind, and 
subject to affects, but how far do they err from the true know- 
ledge of God ” (15. s). And so Spinoza denies to God " will ", 
intellect or " understanding ", “ freedom " of choice, and 
acting with an " end " in view. 

" Gcd is one alone " (14, c 1), or there is nothing else but 
Gcd. Therefore, “ God acts from the laws of his nature 
aloDe, and is compelled by no one ” (17), or “ there is no 
other cause besides the perfection of his own nature which 
from outside or from inside drives God to act, but by virtue 
of his perfection alone he is the efficient cause of all things " 
(17. c 1). From all which it follows that " God alone is a 
free cause" (17. c 2). But this does not mean that there is 
anything accidental or contingent in the universe, or that 
anything could be otherwise than it is. for “ all things are 
determined from the necessity of the divine nature " (29). 

God's being the free cause of all things has therefore 
nothing to do with what is understood among men by “ free 
will," which Spinoza expressly denies to God. The tendency 
of man to ascribe to God in a perfect degree that which he 
himself values as his greatest possessions, amongst which arc 
his " understanding " and “ will ", is well described in the 
following passage. “ I know well that there are many who 
think themselves able to prove that to the nature of God 
belong the highest understanding and free will, for they know 
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nothing more perfect than that which in ourselves is the 
highest perfection. Further, although they conceive God to 
have actually the highest understanding, yet they do not 
believe that he is able to bring to existence all that he actually 
understands. For they think that in this way God’s power 
would be destroyed. If he had created, they say, all things 
that are in his understanding, then he could create nothing 
more, which they believe to be inconsistent with God’3 omni- 
potence. Therefore they prefer to regard God as indifferent 
to all things, and as creating nothing but that which he has 
by his own absolute will determined to create. But I think 
that from God’s supreme power or infinite nature, infinite 
things in infinite ways, that is to say all things, have flown 
necessarily, or will always follow with the same necessity. In 
the same way as from the nature of a triangle follows, from 
eternity to eternity, that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles. Wherefore God’s omnipotence has been actual from 
eternity, and will eternally remain in the same actuality. And 
in this way I really think God’s omnipotence is regarded more 
perfectly by far ". It is hereby clear that Spinoza’s conception 
of omnipotence is entirely different from, in fact the opposite 
of the popular idea. 

“ Nay, my opponents,” Spinoza continues, “ if I am 
allowed to speak freely, seem to deny God's omnipotence. For 
they arc obliged to acknowledge that God understands infinite 
crcatablc things, which nonetheless he can never create. For 
in other words, if namely he created all things that he under- 
stands, he would, according to them, exhaust his omnipotence, 
and render himself imperfect. As therefore they say that 
God is perfect, so they arc reduced necessarily to regard him 
at the same time as not able to do all the things to which his 
power extends, than which 1 do not see anything could be 
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imagined that were more absurd or more opposed to God’s 
omnipotence. 

*’ Moreover, if namely understanding and will belong to 
God’s eternal essence, something far else must be understood 
by each of these two attributes than what men are commonly 
accustomed to think. The understanding and will which 
form port of God’s essence, must differ altogether from, and 
cannot agree in anything save the name, with our understand- 
ing and will, namely not more than the celestial constellation 
of the Dog ' agrees with the dog as a barking animal. If 
understanding belongs to the divine nature, it cannot, as our 
intellect, be posterior, or simultaneous in nature, as many 
believe, with the things it understands, since God is causally 
prior to all things. But on the contrary, truth and the formal 
essence of things arc therefore such as they arc, because they 
so exist objectively in God’s understanding. Wherefore God’s 
understanding, in so far as it is conceived to form part of 
God’s essence, is in truth the cause of things, as well of their 
essence, as of their existence, which seems to have been 
observed also by those who have asserted that God's under- 
standing, will and power are one and the same thing. 

" Since therefore God’s understanding is the sole cause of 
tilings, namely both of their essence and their existence, it 
must necessarily differ from them, both as regards its essence 
and as regards :t3 existence. For that which is caused, differs 
precisely from its cause in that which it has from its cause, 
and because of which it is called the effect of such a cause. 
For example, a man is the cause of the existence, but not of 
the essence of another man, for the latter is an eternal truth, 
and therefore they can certainly agree according to essence, but 
in existence they must differ. Consequently, if the existence 

1 TUB principal »Ur at which. th« most luminixa in the ubole sky, U Sirius. 
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of one perishes, therefore the existence of the other docs not 
perish. But, if the cacncc of one could he destroyed, or 
be made false, the essence of the other would also be de- 
stroyed. Therefore, a thing which is the cause of both, the 
essence and the existence, of any effect, must differ from that 
effect both as regards its essence and its existence. But the 
understanding of Gcd is the cause both of the essence and 
the existence of our intellect, therefore God’s understanding, 
in so far as it is conceived to form part of the divine essence, 
differs from our intellect as regards both its essence and its 
existence, and cannot agree with it in anything except its 
name” (17. s). 

Attacking the problem again from a different angle, 
Spinoza writes confidently : " 1 have thus shown more clearly 
than the light at noon, that there is absolutely nothing in 
things by virtue of which they may be called contingent, 
unless because of our imperfect knowledge. It clearly follows 
that things were produced from God by the highest perfection, 
since they followed necessarily from a given most perfect 
nature. Nor does this argue any imperfection in God, for his 
perfection even has compelled us to affirm this. Indeed, from 
its contrary would have followed that God is not the most 
perfect, surely because, if things had been produced in any 
other way, another nature had to be ascribed to God, different 
from that which we are compelled to ascribe to him from the 
consideration of the most perfect Being. But I doubt not 
that many will scout this opinion as absurd, nor will they 
apply their mind to consider it, and this for no other reason 
than that they are wont to ascribe to God another kind of 
freedom, namely an absolute will, far different from that which 
has been taught by us. But neither do I doubt also, if they 
would rightly contemplate the matter, that they will finally 
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altogether reject such freedom as they now ascribe to God, 
not only as worthless, but as a great obstacle to knowledge. 

" For their benefit I shall here show that, although it is 
granted that will belongs to God’s nature, it nevertheless 
follows from his perfection that things could not have been 
created by God in any other way or order, which is easy to 
show, if we consider first that which they themselves admit, 
namely chat it depends solely from God's decree and will, that 
each thing is what it is. For else God would not be the cause 
of all things. They further admit that all God's decrees were 
sanctioned by God himself from all eternity. For else it 
would argue for his imperfection and inconstancy. But since 
in eternity there is no when, before, nor after, hence it follows, 
namely solely from God's perfection, that God can never 
decree, nor could ever have decreed, anything else than what is 
decreed, or that God cannot be before or without his decrees. 
All philosophers I have seen admit that there is in God no 
potential understanding, but only actual. 

" The opponents also say that there is nothing perfect or 
imperfect in things, but that that which is in them, because of 
which they arc perfect or imperfect, and are called good or bad, 
depends only on the will of God, and therefore if God had willed 
it, he could have made that that, which is now perfect, would 
have been most imperfect, and vice versa, that, which is now 
imperfect in things, would have been most perfect. But what 
else is this than openly to affirm that God, who necessarily 
understands what he wills, by his will can make that he 
understands things otherwise than he understands them, which 
is the greatest absurdity. Wherefore I can turn their argu- 
ment against them in this way. All things depend on the 
power of God. In order that things, therefore, should be 
otherwise, it must also necessarily be that God’s will should 
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be otherwise. But God’s will cannot be otherwise, as we have 
shown mo3t clearly from God's perfection. Therefore, tilings 
cannot be otherwise than they are ” (33, s 2 ). 

But more serious even than the mere attributing to God 
of will and understanding, are the consequences drawn from 
such misconceptions, especially that God therefore is a plan- 
ning, scheming individual with definite aims and ends in view, 
which generally are said to be for the good of the world. But 
what is good without evil ? So that as the Master has said 
with biting sarcasm : " To endow God with intelligence in the 
face of blind, brutal Evil, is to make of him a fiend — a most 
rascally God. Must 1 repeat again that the best Adepts have 
searched the Universe during millenniums and found nowhere 
the slightest trace of such a Machiavellian schemer — but 
throughout, the same immutable, inexorable law. You must 
excuse me therefore if 1 positively decline to lose my rime over 
such childish speculations.” 1 

The Master’s words are like an echo of Spinoaa's 
ideas. With suppressed feeling the latter writes : ” I con- 
fess that the opinion which subjects all things to a certain 
indifferent will of God, and which asserts that all things 
depend on God’s good pleasure, ’ errs less far from 
the truth than that of those who affirm that God doe3 
everything for the sake of good. For these seem to 
place something outside God, which does not depend on 
God, and to which God in his work looks as to a model, or 
at which he aims as at a certain mark. This is in fact nothing 
else but subjecting God to fate, than which nothing more 
absurd can be affirmed of God, whom we have shown to be 
the only and free cause of both the essence and the existence 

1 ML US-9. 142-J. 

1 Leibniz : " Lf her. pU&ir d* Diw «t regie par God'n 

good pXuure » reflated by hi* wlidom 
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of all things. Wherefore let it not be that I should waste 
time in refuting this absurdity ” (33, s 2>. 

The Adept's "Immutable Law” as the true substitute 
for the planning and scheming God, finds its most explicit 
expression in Spinoza's thirty-third Proposition, from the 
Notes to which the above quotations have been taken. It says 
that “ things could not have been produced by God in any 
other way nor in any other order than that in which they are 
produced.” This alone safeguards the absolute perfection of 
the infinite supreme Being, and the absolute reliability of 
Nature, or the Universe, when questioned and investigated by 
us, to lead us to truth and not to falsehood. Plans or schemes 
are things which can miscarry, and must miscarry at least once 
in a while. If they could never miscarry, hut must necessarily 
be accomplished, they would be no " plans," but just the same 
“ Immutable Law " the Master and Spinoza both have in 
mind. To speak of God’s Plan is to argue for Gcd's im- 
perfection, to deny divinity to him, and to make of him a 
mere man, however gigantic we may picture him in our 
imagination. 

The workings of the " Immutable Law " on the other 
hand are just what the greatest occultists and scientists have 
observed in the Universe, or Nature. Einstein earnestly con- 
fesses, if men speak of free will, that he docs not understand 
what they arc speaking about. And C. W. I-cadbcatcr asserts 
from his own personal knowledge that however far it may 
be possible to look clairvoyantly into the future, everything 
seems already immutably fixed and predetermined, so absolute- 
ly perfect is God’s all-embracing knowledge and foresight. 
If it were not so, where would we be ? In a hell of uncertainty, 
insecurity, and chaos. Our "sense" of free will is but our 
ignorance of the outcome. Yet we ure free in so far as we 
3 
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arc all rootod in God, who is the free cause of the outcome or 
end. It is not that we reach our predestined end because it 
has been so foreseen by God, but rather that because we shall 
reach it, therefore does God foresee it. 

In an appendix to his first book of the Etliica Spinoza 
has still more fully dealt with this problem of “ final causes " 1 
or “ God’s Plan." And I would not consider these obser- 
vations complete if at least some of the paragraphs of this 
Appendix were not also reproduced here. 

" All these prejudices depend upon this one, namely that 
men commonly suppose that all natural things act, as they 
themselves, for some end. And from this have arisen the pre- 
judices of good and evil, merit and sin, praise and blame, 
order and confusion, beauty and deformity, and others of this 
kind. I take as basis what all must admit, namely this that 
all men are born ignorant of the causes of things, and that all 
have the desire, of which they are conscious, to seek what is 
good for them." — " It is evident that we do not strive, will, 
desire or wish anything because we judge it good, but that on 
the contrary we therefore judge a thing good because we 
strive, will, desire and wish it ” (III 9 s). 

Further, “ having considered things is means for an end, 
men cannot believe them to have created themselves, but they 
must conclude, from the means which they arc wont to 
provide for themselves, that there are one or more Governors 
of Nature,’ endowed with human freedom, who have taken 
care of all things for them, and have made all tilings for their 
use. And since they have never learned anything of the nature 
of these Governors, they must judge of them from their own 
nature, and hence they state that the Gods have directed all 

1 Fin*. C»uM*-CaflMi working (or an rad (finis) or aim in view. 

* W'lif* «'• : ” There is no room (in Nature] (or roond government, 

mncti ton (or • moral Governor (ML 13P). 
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things for the use of men, so that men may fcc bound to them i 
and hold them in highest honour. Whence it comes that each 
man has devised from his own mind a different way of wor- 
shipping God, so that God may love him above all others, and 
may direct the whole of Nature for the use of their blind 
desire and insatiable greed. Thus this prejudice turned into 
a superstition, and struck deep into their minds, which be- 
came the reason why every one has tried his utmost to under- 
stand and explain the final causes of things. But while they 
have sought to show that Nature does nothing in vain, that is 
to say, nothing which is not for the good of man, they seem 
to have shown nothing else than that Nature, and the Gods, 
and men alike are mad." 

Therefore, " Nature has set no prefixed end before 
herself," and " all final causes arc but human fictions." 
Indeed, " the will of God is the refuge of ignorance." “ Hence 
it comes that he who 9eeks for the true causes of miracles, and 
tries to understand natural things as u learned man, but not to 
wonder at them as a fool, is indiscriminately held and pro- 
claimed to be a heretic and an impious man by those whom 
the vulgar worship as the interpreters of Nature and the Gods. 
For they know that, if ignorance is taken away, the wonder 
which is the only means they have for arguing and maintaining 
their authority, will also be taken away. 

“ Many are wont to argue thus : if all things have followed 
from the necessity of the most perfect nature of God, then 
how have so many imperfections arisen in Nature ? For 
example, the corruption of things unto rottenness, the defor- 
mity of things that causes nausea, confusion, evil, sin, etc. 
But all this is easily confuted. For the perfection of things is 
to be judged solely from their own nature and power, nor, 
therefore, arc things more or less perfect because they delight 
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or offend the human senses, or because they are agreeable or 
disagreeable to human nature. But to those who ask why 
God has not created ell men in such a manner that they are 
governed solely by the dictates of reason, I answer nothing 
but thiss because he lacked not material to create all things, 
from the highest down to the lowest grade of perfection, or to 
express it more properly, because the laws of his nature were 
so ample that they sufficed to produce all things that could be 
conceived by an infinite understanding ” (Ap). 

The phrase that God created all things “ from the highest 
down to the lowest grade of perfection " is worth special 
notice, for several reasons. It contains the germ of what two 
centuries later was discovered and accepted as the one great 
law of Life and Nature — Evolution. It brought order and 
unity in the conception of the Universe. It made an end and 
bridged all gaps between different genera, species, races, kinds, 
etc., formerly ascribed to Ic bon pljisir dc Dick. It arranged 
them all in an infinitely detailed consecutive series of phases 
" from the highest down to the lowest grade of perfection.” 

Or rather the other way round, from the lowest to the 
highest. For science with its indnetive method of seeking 
truth looks at things from below upwards, from the particular 
to the whole, whereas religion and philosophy generally start 
from the whole ending up with the particular, or from God 
down to man and his affairs. Spinoza specifically rejects the 
reverse method as unphilosophical and leading to all errors. 
This follows in the first place from his fifteenth proposition : 
“ Whatever is, is in God, and without God nothing can be or 
be conceived.” Therefore we find him further arguing : 
“There are many who do not observe the right order of 
philosophising. For the divine nature which they should con- 
template first of all, because it is prior both in knowledge and 
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in nature, they believe to be last in knowledge, and the things 
which they call the objects of the senses, to be the first of all. 
Hence it comes that, while they contemplate natural things, 
they think of nothing less than of the divine nature, and when 
at last they apply their minds to the contemplation of the 
divine nature, they can think of nothing less than of their first 
fictions with which they have overbuilt their knowledge of 
natural things, as these can in no way help the knowledge ol 
the divine nature. No wonder, therefore, if they constantly 
contradict themselves " (II 10 s). 

God. then, is the beginning and the end of our whole 
being, and should therefore be never out of our mind, but on 
the contrary be the eternal object of our contemplation. For 
not man, but God, is the measure of all things- So much for 
Spinoza's philosophy of God. However, the constant use in 
the foregoing of the word God may have brought temporary 
forgetfulness of the inadequateness and awkwardness of this 
term. What about the substitute offered by Spinoza, namely 
Nature ? II. P. B. who always provides a faithful reflection of 
the Adepts' fundamental ideas, feels the same embarrassment 
with regard to the word God. Wc have already seen how in 
one place she concurs with Spinoza in calling it Nature rather. 1 
Other names proposed by her ere the " ALL ", the Absolute 
or “ Parabrahm ", and the “ Deity For example : “ God 
we coll the all " (I 66). “ Parabrahm is not God " (I 6). 
"The high Initiates and Adepts know no God, but one 
Universal unrelated and unconditioned Deity ” (1295). “ Deity 
is not God ” (I 350). Yet, the latter terms arc rather unfortu- 
nate, for there is no real difference between the words Deity 
and God except the difference of language. As regards the 
other terms, there is also not much to be said in their favour. 

1 SD l I 412. 
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For the Westerner Parabrahm is derived from a strange and 
dead language. The Absolute is too abstract, the AH too 
mathematical a concept. On the whole, in my opinion, there 
is no better name than Nature, embracing both bodily and 
mental Nature. Especially, because that name stresses the 
M naturalness 0 of all that happens in this world, whether of a 
physical or psychic nature, and so will clean our minds and 
actions of the cobwebs of superstition, miraculism or super- 
naturalism. In our next and last instalment wc shall give 
examples from the Scriptures and from some of the greatest 
writers to show how the use of the name of God involuntarily 
and inevitably, because of the old associations with theological 
dogmas, leads to fallacies, which are straightway exposed as 
soon as the name of God is replaced by the word Nature. 




EDITORIAL 



The Bulletin is entering on its seventh year with this 
part. We are now passing through very anxious times. 
The difficulties are only increasing. The scarcity of 
Paper and the high cost of printing make the publica- 
tion of the Bulletin a very serious problem. Yet we 
were able to publish all the four parts of last year 
quite punctually and wc hope to do the same in this 
year also. We know that the war can be only a 
temporary and passing phase in the life of man ; peace 
alone can have permanence in international relations. 
Believing quite firmly that normal relations will be 
restored very soon among the nations of the world and 
that the conditions that prevailed when we started the 
Bulletin will also return or may even improve, we do 
not propose to disturb our present arrangement in 
regard to the size or the price of the Bulletin. 

Under the energetic supervision of Bhikshu Arya 
Asanga, the preparation and publication of the catalogue 
of the Western Section is making good progress. The 
first volume was published ir. 1941 and the second in 
1942. The whole catalogue is to appear in nine parts. 

The Alambana Pariksa with its Vftti and the 
PancarOlraraksa, which have been appearing in the 
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Bulletin have both been issued as separate books bear- 
ing the serial Nos. 32 and 36 respectively. Some Con- 
cepts of AlankarasTdstra by Dr. V. Raghavan of the 
Madras University has been published as No. 33 and 
the Vedantaparibhi J$3 of Dharmarajadhvarin with 
English translation, notes and* introduction by the late 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri of the Madras University 
has been published as No. 34 in the Scries. The first 
two Laksaiias in GadSdhara's Caturdas'alaksani with 
three commentaries have been edited by Pandit 
Santanam Aiyar and has appeared as No. 38 in the 
Library Series, and the Vyavahuranirnaya of Varada- 
rSja (No. 29) edited by Rao Bahadur Prof. K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar and Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar will 
be out in a few days. The Urtuniraddho also will be 
issued in the course of a few weeks. 

We had already announced the publication of a 
complete descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library. The first volume containing the Vedic 
Manuscripts has appeared as No. 35 in the Library 
Series. The entire Descriptive Catalogue will appear 
in twelve volumes in due course. The preparation of 
some further volumes is making good progress. 

Another book named the Philosophy of Vitfista- 
dvaita by Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari is now in the 
press and it will also appear soon. This is an original 
work by the learned professor. A very important work 
on Dvaita Philosophy, the Vadavali of Jayatirtha, is 
also now going through the press. The work has been 
translated, with the additon of an introduction and 
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notes, by Mr. P. Nagaraja Rao, now in the Philosophy 
Department of the Benares Hindu University, and was 
prepared under the supervision of the late S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri when he was a Research Fellow in the 
University of Madras. An edition of Ragavibodha by 
SomanStha had been prepared by the late Pandit 
S. Subrahmanya Sastri and that too has now been in 
the press for some time. All these books are expected 
to be issued in the near future. Thus the publication 
activity of the Library has not suffered on account of 
the international situation. 

Mr. K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, who was an 
Assistant in the Library for over four years and who 
prepared the first volume of the Descriptive Catalogue 
has been appointed by the Bikaner State as Curator of 
the Anup Sanskrit Library there. We take this opportun- 
ity to congratulate him on this appointment. Pandit 
V. Krishnamachari has been appointed in the Library 
to continue the Catalogue work. He was connected 
with the Madras Government Oriental Library for 
many years and, just before he retired, he was on the 
staff of the Presidency College. 

We congratulate the University of Madras on 
their decision to re-start the printing of the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum which the University had been 
preparing. The printing had to be kept in abeyance 
on account of difficulty in printing under present con- 
ditions. Considering the great importance of the work, 
we arc very happy to note that the University has been 
able to start the printing and it is hoped that the work 
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will make its appearance soon. Scholars have been 
looking forward with great eagerness and expectation 
for its publication. 

We have great pleasure to greet the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute on the occasion of the silver 
jubilee celebrated on the 4th and 5th of January, 
1943. The Library was represented on the occasion 
and a message was read by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
Dr. Raj?, also delivered the public address on the 
second day ol the celebrations. Besides the various 
literary activities of the Institute, the critical edition of 
the MahnbhZrata undertaken by the Institute will ever 
remain a monumental work. But the news of the 
sudden demise of Dr. V. S. Suktliankar, the editor of 
the Mahabhorata just two weeks after the grand occa- 
sion came to us as’ a great shock. He carried on the 
duties of general editor of the Mahabharata with con- 
spicuous ability and his demise creates a void in the 
Bhandarkar Research Institute and also in the world of 
scholars which it will be very difficult to fill up. It 
was hoped that he would be able to complete the criti- 
cal edition and live long to enjoy the glory which was 
his by his merit. A formal obituary notice appears 
elsewhere. 




OBITUARY NOTICES 



THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER 
6. 13-10-1880 — d. 2-2-1943 

In the premature demise of H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner, 
India has been deprived of one of her noblest sons and the 
world of scholars loses one of their greatest patrons. A great 
statesman and administrator, he had been ruling over his 
State with great distinction for nearly half a century. Sanskrit 
literature refers to the State as the desert region, the Dhan- 
raftsorij. It was a desert till recent times. Through His 
Highness’s tar sighted vision and unswerving devotion to 
duty, it has now become ono of the richest and most fertile 
countries. He was a worthy member of an illustrious dynasty 
and he was a living example of kingship a3 described in 
ancient Indian literature. In the long description of DilTpo 
by KiUid&sa in the beginning of the Raghuvathsa, there is not 
one statement which cannot appropriately be applied to the 
Maharaja. 

His Highness has visited the Adyar Library ; he has taken 
up his residence in the Estates of the Theosophical Society at 
Adyar for some Hays ; and this association with the Adyar 
Library, which is still fresh in our minds, makes his departure 
all the sadder to us- In the Fort at Bikaner, there is a very 
rich collection of manuscripts, mainly Sanskrit, which it was 
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his Highness’s ambition to make into an up-to-date research 
Institute to help scholars. The original announcement of 
this scheme was published in the Bulletin in October, 1939. 
The manuscripts of the Collection in Bikaner had been utilized 
by the Library in the edition of the SHmaveda and of the 
Songltaratndkara. 

The rich collection of manuscripts has now been con- 
stituted into a regular Library, called the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, named after Maharaja Anup Singhji who reigned in 
the seventeenth century. The collection of manuscripts had 
been begun even before the time of Maharaja Anup Singhji. 
His father Maharaja Karan Singhji was also a great scholar 
and patron of learning' and many manuscripts in the collection 
belong to his time. These Maharajas were great warriors and 
statesmen and they were also great lovers of learning and of 
arts. They entertained many scholars and musicians in their 
courts and encouraged and honoured them. 

The Maharaja who has just passed away kept up the 
great traditions of his forefathers. As Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University, his name is well known in the 
academic sphere in India. It was my special privilege to 
have been invited by the Maharaja to Bikaner in connection 
with the organization of the Library and I consider it not 
merely as a personal honour but also as a recognition of the 
service I have rendered to the Adyar Library and to the 
University of Madras, in the field of higher studies in Sanskrit. 
His Highness always showed great personal interest in the 
progress of the Library at Bikaner. He sanctioned the 
starting of a serial publication of the manuscripts in the 
Library under the name of the Ganga Oriental Series. The 
manuscripts arc now located in a specious hall in the 
Bikaner Fort and are provided with fire-proof steel almirahs. 
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Mr. Madhava Krishna Sarma, a former student of mine and 
an Assistant in the Adyar Library, has recently been appointed 
be Curator of the Library. The Catalogue of the Library is 
being got ready for the Press. The dedicatory volume of the 
Ganga Oriental Series has already been published aod I had 
the honour to edit that volume. A few works have already 
been selected for the Series. In every minute detail in this 
scheme, His Highness took keen interest. Our gratitude to 
him can be shown only by carrying out the great scheme 
which he has projected for the encouragement of learning 
and research. 

The Maharaja is now succeeded by hi9 worthy son, of 
whom it may well be said in the words of the poet KalidSsa : 
rfipant lad ojasvi tad eva vlryam 
lad coa naisargikam unnatatvam . 
no karan&t tvdd bibhid e kum&rah 
pravartito dlpa ivtt pradipst. 

“ The majestic look is the same ; the heroism is quite the 
same ; the inborn magnanimity too is the same. The prince 
did not differ in any way from his father, just like a lamp 
lighted from another lamp." 

C. KUNIIAN KAJA 



S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 
b. 5-10-1894 — d. 9-12-1942 

It is with profound regret that we have to record the sudden 
and premature death of Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, the 
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Head of the Department of Indian Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Madras. After a very brilliant academic career in the 
Madras University, he proceeded to Oxford, where he worked 
for the B. Sc. Degree. He was a very popular figure in the 
social life of the Oxford University and at the sacno time he 
commanded the admiration of his professor by his devotion to 
studies. He was also called to the liar. After his return to 
India, ho was a member of the Tamil University Commission 
and a member of the Senate of the Madras University. He 
was appointed as Head of the Department of Indian Philoso- 
phy in August 1927, which position he held till his death. 
He was the life and soul of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
and was its General Secretary for some time, till the end. 
What he has already accomplished during the brief period 
will be a credit to any one working under very favourable 
circumstances for a whole life-time and what he has accom- 
plished is only a very small fraction of what he had projected. 
He had just started on his serious studies. An Advaitin by 
tradition and also by conviction, he had a very broad out-look 
on all philosophical and religious problems. A keen intellect 
that never missed even a very minute detail, a capacity 
to take a comprehensive view of problems and to grapple with 
the fundamentals, an unswerving devotion to his work and an 
unbending perseverance which enabled him to fight against 
many adverse circumstances that ever stood in his way — gen- 
eral ill-health and defective cye-3ight — wide range of reading, 
versatile knowledge, command of language and facility of expres- 
sion, in him there was a rare combination of qualities that go 
to the make up of real scholarship. He was one of the devoted 
workers for the Adyar Library. The Thcosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar has published two of his works, namely, the 
English translation with Introduction and Notes of BhOtnali 
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(CatussQtri) and the MOnameyodaya, both prepared in collabora- 
tion with me. Recently his edition of the Vcdantaparibh&fd of 
Dharmarajadhvarin with English translation and notes has 
been published in the Adyar Library Series. Under his super- 
vision, Mr. P. Nagaraja Rao, who was a Research Fellow in his 
Department, has prepared an edition of Jayatlrtlia's VSdi trail 
and the publication had already been taken up by the Adyar 
Library a short time before his death. To me. as to many others, 
he was a very kind and genial friend and a good guide in all 
difficult situations. I have collaborated with him in the pre- 
paration of some books nnd there was no work published by 
him in which he did not give me an opportunity to be of some 
help, which he ever acknowledged. Method, accuracy', 
thoroughness — these were his watchwords in Btudy and 
research and to work with him is a real training, besides being 
an enjoyment. By his death the world has lost a scholar of 
eminence and I have lost a trustworthy colleague both in my 
official work and in my literary activities and also a true 
friend and companion in my private life. He has made many 
friends; he has made no enemies. His uprightness and 
independence roused the admiration of his friends ; his toler- 
ance and forbearance kindled their love. He was never 
provocative. On behalf of the Adyar Library I record the 
deep sense of loss suffered by the world of scholarship in 
his death. 



C. Kunhatj Raja 
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DR. V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

Wilh deep regiet we record the passing away of Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Poona on the 21st of January, 1943 after a very brief 
illness. He served the Institute with exemplary devotion for 
seventeen years. He was n versatile scholar and an energetic 
worker. Born of a gifted family, he devoted his talents to 
the cause of Indology. Work was his joy in life ; service was 
his religion. 



PROF. E. H. JOHNSTON 

Prof. E. H. Johnston, who succeeded Prof. F. W. Thomas 
as Bodcn Professor of Sanskrit in the Oxford University in 
1937 died in October. 1942. 



BASAVALINGAYYA 

Mr. M. S. Basavalingayya, Curator of the Oriental 
Library, Mysore died on 19th January 1943. He was a good 
Kannada scholar and poet, besides his proficiency in Sanskrit. 







*T TORF/ 5^4lTJp «rfjfOT 1 

nM- ^33^ foJtTFT II 

q*TR? I «ra*n^R ^^RTC^ 1 f?lfe* f^oi??. 
iffcfatl ^RFtSibfi'Tt «qf?T | qf3 qj 

^RHFT qsq^ I'JWli WPR | *Rr4ft RtS*fc: I ^ 

^ i ftfiraT' i ** ^*19 ym,' n (sr.^t. v.^. a) 

qai: 33i^^T?fl3P-J *ray^°i 'ftfoipftqiq 

wftfdaq i t€l3: gwq q wif: qrql »rRi sjjr. fats 

33 nfegra II (0 



* 9? 5t «rff ^ TORT? ttt4 i 

$ $ ~M <m ^kst m ii 

1 The anusvSra before to <»ffap worm-eaten and migaing. 

' extra. 

' q alter 0 extra. 

* Read ^wqt. 

■Read Sga-q. 

1 Perhaps to add after this. 
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3: I St I *153. ^ 5 ; 3ra I 

i smahw at + 4- + +' S’^tfit *wt 
W t +* I 3Wtf: tKWlfV OTlfa $^11: 3* *H ; II 



a ^1 flf I aswi Jjq qj^ |?siq 951^15^51??#} 

sranqrq ffls I «wiq; Praf: wf^pw: qfaifiKqtaTqt 

inumrammi: «gwr. T?pft^t n ft) 



5^5VTl9k^i t§f ^TPT ‘II I 



I ^ flftl W*TT w«*?n- 

mm. i oti * gnfo «i + + + + + 4 ^t at .*n 
3T^pJ5 6 ^frl I flWIl ft^aif atg 3ff$q?ff^* | 

3|pR« *TI: I fluffed JTtft: | qfl ^IT: | gfeqi 

JUS: 3W^?ftia I *f« WW * $ST fttA \ o. \£. ^) + + 

+ +’ RWfsfiHfl ffcl «n^‘ a gg: | qq ^rar i?wfaftf<i || 



1 This is in the first line of a new leaf, the end of which is 
broken ofT for four inches. So there is a break of about 20 letters 
in every lino on this sheet. 

1 Read tniffll: The last letter is completely worm-eaten. 

‘ Read cR^'Ilfa. 

‘ Break in the lioe. Pasrago unintelligible. 

4 Not clear. 

4 Read «rfwn f s*. 

’ Bieak In the line. After pf the q mark of the next letter 
partly seen. 

* This is the fourth pBda in it. 




M-S- Vi] 
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g STO STW SWHJttJFfen 

^Ri gsPJi ^«; IW1WPKW. | ^ ifflTOCoj 33 35- 

fqfe: «Rwi 1 *n: 1 on: ?hwrI$3* W 

*n: II (*) 

h gipn 17 ’l^ 1 3* M: ^ | ^4= l 

?!?#: 5i* §« #*i ?*2i #t: n 

« g|«T | ggfaV *3*1 Wftoi I 3^57f fgffa; 

^ i «afi»: «3 + + + +* sfor* «Wa | 

W: I tp-Tlfcpi. I HfilsrW'fll 3T l«R$: 4 ajffRtfa: 

aTOTffl^: I «Ff3Jf‘ ^ I I + + + +* 

AT ffclfoKHWfcl' I || 



a «^«‘. wwn 3Tl*W i i Rafa. atf'tfw: 
fasai^rifs ^foifps: w.^dRi: a? ?iwRi asgawifos-yi i 
^Rtl3j^lf*$2R'TR 'Sfe J T *faN)R 53'ig'l‘H; ?7$ ?lRa^PlRl | 
JHf*wWr«g aaRHfl^i fcvr q^an^a i ssifaw* i m\ 
a^r 53i**i« 3^??a 



1 Read or it may bo that pratika is not separately 

given. 

5 Break in the lino. 

1 much injured ; only a conjecture. 

•Reid f^s. 

* Read 'fife*i. 

‘ Break in iho lino- H mark in ^ injured ; only a conjecture. 
’ ft after completely worm-eaten. 
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y u iHi ft *ftror sjfa i 

ft >jpi! ww mg ft^r ^ s’frwHro: ii 

JJOI^: ^ ra wftflftftRT I *PTH: I «^RR«^- 

m 3*WT !$°I + + + +’ ft | 

5^qaq«‘ *i*qr l ftqmfou fl*ri I ft 

ft^l *if^W*ST: II 

3T%flf^WT«qrai: ftqiftfRiqfa 3<WT ^o? m 
fllimtqi qgfafafl^'ET'q I *jcqi« 3ft^i ^ Tjqqql ftfffii 
fliftwj I ftqt afaw gs wa: ftqfai atfavn: || (\) 

R’ta'W**? 1 

i’W? || 

^ I rfta q* »rcft i qi?<w?fw 

<«: ^ + + + +‘ 2fwnsHT«g«l i =aa«t 

gg trangju w: I stfcifo^ fft n 

fKa ?33?ra »pt w -w-ltew wqrow«afw aw I fa 

— sqf* — l ftsu { T^TW' a^t: ag^raifft a?- 
£Pl I fasm mqqft || ($) 

1 Tbis passage is not wanted : it is a repetition. 

' Read faRUraffl. 

1 Break in the line. R only partly seen. 

* HRJ mostly worm-eaten. 

* Break in the line. 
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fj^i ft: 3iw: i 

qqt 3 qpf |?sri: li 

fcn I |« foft TOT ?pft|: « + + 

+ +* I W 3TTftW ^ I qtf 3jffo* | aiqTWsfotf 

pW II 

la ftqa fawia q^rart «ini^-t 4> ^wA: 

WTf^is: l w ?« qtf ^wy-^rj^ qTji^R;^ Hrcqfo 

prf II (vs) 

qfr *pi ft^ J3^r ggrft WfqTt: i 

^iw ai^ipn n 

TO? 1 ftTT^IRWJ ft* *lft ^ qftTO: I 5TOS& jq: 

S*: 5TPUn + + + +' 4&V 3TTOJT | 

3* 3*«tf II 

fcwsiw fai »jfo ^ sefi?3T qrarsq gq: gqsfafliq *reoi 

W. I *ifo: I $3^: i qs awro ’gar. I 

<?rw 3qTO i e*qi sqqwr tfa n (<£) 

1 Read 

* Break in the line. 

* Read iTfwfc . 

* Read TOffl. 

'Break in the line. 

‘ Peihap3 to read l 
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5 ^ t^w4w: p#rr 5T^n i 

'^TRl^ TOFffl f^TTl 55T2tT^% ll 

| 3^oi I fJJWW: 

5 raar stch: 3 * i + + + +‘ si «rate?ratafir i 

* s^ng tffttfs * i aiwa: w. w n 

3 ^!^ sfrwifa ?sgg 513*n WI^HI-I ff?| P5 

^arFfl 3115 — WlSfll 3lcUj<i*t^‘l •JflH. — ?Rl •WS: | | 

95^11 ftf5°fts ^ m q® ^ ^ qq: awi: wnfa h (?.) 

g^leff4fel 3H*ff<4MI 3flT i'&t 3T^I: *T«fR: I 

g qsflfwfci win! 3^qFT^ || 

?Hin. I ^%n«l OTfoitol 3^4freJ]W V + + 

4- +* ^rf I «t?lfa<gt11: >^n »p: 'ET^’S^sft >3Tft*?*T5®- 
R«l: I Jfcfo 53 q^q; 5 ^ I 

aisOd^H^IH. ?ftl *ntH:‘ I f% + + + + T || 

ftwsiw qiolt'nWi^i «fgw: gfasr. 5Wftr *spa 

njW«i^’i^3W. I 3^> spra: qf»i 55 3 TO 

aiffpramfos >*%w\: qfhnfai ii (jo) 

1 Break in the line. 

0 Not quite clear. 

1 Break in the line. 

4 Read 9tBlPl 

■ Road 

‘ Read agtcPWfl *fa «TIW: (ft. S. \\). 

' Break in the line. Not clear. 










wff TW ?g: I 

qfci h gsrfa rt srstot ‘HtTi: n 
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I IRI: I 3&4*ffa: I qgvpn: w)ai<) 
3*H I R? Hfa J I^0fcl I ^ *<<M& I ifaRi-l 

q^l: ^TWIRl: I 5! + + + +‘ II 



fa<w«iSJTO3: OTflti: rHHifairete otfict to hot: 

m: Pntesfai l rawi: qftfa* Hero: ^thtothi: ^ihtor &\ 

*33ifairo^ll (U) 



aflj s^n F? 4k: fwf snfcwrt *: stffft: II 

+ + + falfc* »RTft fwnft * Uplift 
h 4kwift 4 »nPa i *&fci 4tra*n*rfe %z-. 

HH^ 3r4fa: 34 4^fw»Hwi II 



OT HHlft 5# 3 ^ H a 

5*Mfo | ftfflHTHfe <TO4« F? I ss: SQ^ OT Sflft: 

WOTill («) 

' Break in the Dae. 

' Perhaps only the pratika •RRt missing. 

' There shonld be 35 before «Tp. 

* Rtad.’rWWlf* 
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nfe fe fz nfensri *R4rfe i 
?pftai4 n: spmn nrer: fe^farvRj^i^iti II 

afe + + + +' fro? few 3^ ■iSH^vk* 
sb *ftfera i fet tojto i QwrcRiwra craw* 
fe araftft' II 



'll TO: fe: g*i TOW wW^Mla | 

ql oiTOfa nTOW 1 5i^nTO'WPHTOi#i s^RWisfla i ^wro- 
^5RP4I I TOFTOJT «TOI5TTW I Wli: *3TO S^Si^ — WligW 
TOW — sfa II (\\) 



^ £? fe 5^jkf ^ w i 

q<U fe ftrtfsfeT fqqr fen fe. II 



a si 4 tor. i ?s a?a^s#? s + + + +* «ft + 
wfa qw *rg to wTrnfa S’wiRr wn ftrefaqi: i 



1 Break in the line. 

1 Jfl completely worm-eaten. 

* There is no fieure to mark the end of the SEkta. There is 
an extra ft after this, just before the praHka of the next Sukta. 
Perhaps this is figure 1. 

‘ a before H not wanted. See previous note. 

* s? only partly seen. Then line breaks. 

* Read qfoft W* «% for 




